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Teceive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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publie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
pew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWEURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


New Partnership of Capital and Labor 


To go deeply into the spiritual principles 
and the religious philosophy that should 
govern the relationships of labor and 
capital, then to go as deeply into the actual 
working out of those principles in daily 
life—this is the objective of the second 
country-wide ‘New Partnership’? project 
fostered by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The date for the “‘Partnership’”’ sermon 
has been set at Sunday, January 17. As 
has been previously explained, the ‘““New 
Partnership’”’ is a plan for joint thinking and 
action by ministers and laymen in the 
field of socially applied religion. The ser- 
mons, for this project, are confined to 
setting forth the spiritual principles that 
should underlie any endeavor to solve 
whatever social problem is under consid- 
eration. After the sermon, minister and 
laymen in personal and group discussions 
“get down to cases” on how these principles 
can and should operate. The plan also 
involves the taking over by laymen of 
jobs which are now too often laid on the 
minister and which can be done as well by 
the men, in order to leave the pastor time 
and energy for the distinctive labors of his 
ealling—spiritual interpretation of life, 
spiritual guidance in the problems of 
life. 

The League recommends strongly an im- 
portant. modification of the “‘New Partner- 
ship,’”’ as the result of two years’ experi- 
ence. Discussion between the minister 
and his men should precede, as well as 
follow, the sermon. The preliminary con- 
ferences are for exchanging viewpoints 
and experiences and generally outlining 
the field to be covered, so that the sermon 
will be grounded in a greater measure of 
common understanding between minister 
and laymen. This is especially important 
in a community where relations of em- 
ployer and employee are unusually strained. 

By the same token, in any city where 
this year’s project is undertaken, it is also 
important to have representatives of both 
employers and employees in these con- 
ferences, both preceding and following the 
sermon. With this set-up, says Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, president of the League, writing 
in The Christian Century, the sermon ‘‘will 
come with less possibility of irritation and 
more of healing to an otherwise touchy 
and troubled situation. The sermon, it is 
thought, will gain a more representative 
and friendly hearing than if it were pre- 
cipitated at the outset of the project.” 

A reprint of Dr. Scott’s article, explain- 
ing the entire plan, is being mailed to each 
minister and to chapter presidents. Copies 
will be sent to any others interested in 
planning for the project, whether in Uni- 
tarian or other churches. 

In fact, the ‘New Partnership,” al- 
though it happened to originate among 
Unitarians, is designed to be interdenomi- 
national. In several communities last 


year, the ‘Freedom of Speech” project en- 
listed the participation of churches of 
other fellowships. In Lexington, Mass., 
as a result, representatives of various 
Protestant churches and of widely di- 
versified town organizations joined in plans 
for an open town forum. The Federal 
Council of Churches and several non-Uni- 
tarian denominational journals gave the 
project publicity. This year it is hoped 
that, with much better advance organized 
planning, the capital-labor project will be 
more widely interdenominational. 

Each Unitarian minister is receilving— 
and any other clergyman, Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jewish, may have on request— 
a suggested sermon outline on the subject. 
It was prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Julius Seelye Bixler of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
minister of the Westminster Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Providence, R. L., 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, Rev. Charles H. Pen- 
noyer of Rutland, Vt., Rev. Otto Lyding 
of Nashua, N. H., Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton of Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. Gus- 
tave Leining of Braintree, Mass. The out- 
line is only suggestive, but it does illus- 
trate the fact that a sermon setting forth 
“spiritual principles’? can be much more 
than pious generalities, without at the same 
time going into the technical aspects of a 
problem or taking sides where opinion and 
interests are divided. 

Set over against and related to the sug- 
gested “principles,” concrete issues to be 
discussed after the sermon are touched 
upon in a parallel column. 

Finally, as was done at Lexington with 
the “Partnership” consideration of free 
speech, it is urged that clergy and laity 
strive to come to some common conclu- 
sions with respect to the issues involved, 
and bring them to bear on their own com- 
munity problems. Such action might well 
also take the form of exerting this com- 
bined clergy-laity influence toward a re- 
ligion-motivated solution of capital-labor 
problems in the state and the nation. 


cS 


CATHOLIC LAYMAN TO SPEAK 


“Christ and His Church” will be the 
subject of an address to be given during tke 
Christmas season, on Sunday evening, 
Dee. 27, in Trinity Methodist Episcoy al 
Church, West Lynn, Mass., by Willicm 
E. Kerrish, Catholic layman, of Brookline, 
Mass. The address will be given under 
the auspices of “the project in religious 
understanding” conducted by the paster, 
Rev. W. C. Arnold. Mr. Kerrish is nct 
entirely new to such activity, havrg 
previously spoken in Congregaticral, 
Universalist, Unitarian and Methodist 


churches on the fundamentals of the 
Catholic religion. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provi ic J the above principles be professed. 


That Great Layman 


HE great Universalist layman to whom we re- 
ferred in our editorial two weeks ago was 
Horace Greeley. Several have written us about 

him, and their letters appear in this issue. Mr. Polk 
of our Book Department remembers well climbing 
on to a train in Ohio at the age of nine, fast hold of 
his father’s hand, and being presented to the great 
man, then a candidate for President. Many stories 
about him linger in the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, of which he was a member. 

Poverty and unemployment drove young Greeley 
from Fast Poultney, Vermont, to New York City in 
1830, when he was nineteen years old. His career in 
journalism from the time that he founded The New 
York Tribune in 1841 forms an important part of the 
history of our country. 

Quoting Professor Parrington in our issue of 
November 28, we said: “Far from being the visionary 
he was so often accounted, Greeley was the most 
practical of men, accepting fact and seeking to square 
theory with reality; as ready to adopt new social 
machinery as the mill owner to adopt a new invention. 
If there were social maladjustments, why should they 
not be sat right?” 

We have not brought up the career of Horace 
Greeley merely to fill vacant space or to employ an 
idle moment. 

We sincerely believe that his life has a message 
for our age. His judgments at times were faulty, his 
knowledge inadequate, his solutions impossible, but 
his principles were the principles that we must recog- 
nize and follow if we are to emerge from economic 
darkness into economic light. All through his boy- 
hood he suffered from the depressions of the day. 
And he knew that this was a land of plenty. A coun- 
try that had been a farming country was passing into 
an order called capitalistic. He had to fight for a foot- 
hold in New York. When success came, he did not 
forget the farm hand and the farmer, or the mill 
worker, but labored manfully at the task of securing 
an abundant life for all. 

As Farrington puts it: “With his Yankee capacity 
for hard work, his daring enterprise, his vigorous in- 
dependence, he embodied an extremely sensitive 
social conscience, keen sympathy for those who do 
the wcrk of the world, ard a transpercrt kcresty of 


mind and purpose. ... His ungainly and shabby 
exterior was the outward, visible sign of a niggardly 
youth: vet underneath the uncouth exterior was as 
warm a heart as ever beat in Yankee bosom.” 

The key to his character and the key to the door 
of progress may be found in the words: “If there were 
social maladjustments why should they not be set 
right?” We have no scheme to propose, but we have 
an attitude to defend. It is the attitude of trying to 
do something about it. It is recognition of honest 
attempts to do something as Christlike. “Laissez facre 
Greeley pronounced a suicidal policy; it was an in- 
vitation to anarchy; it had impoverished India and 
must impoverish America.” 

In our own churches there must be a clearer 
recognition by our laymen of the truths Greeley stood 
for. It is not disloyalty for ministers to examine 
social problems. It may be the highest kind of loyalty 
to the church and to religion. What Dr. Fred Eastman 
says to us through the Information Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches, to be found in this issue, 
is most important. We ministers make ourselves 
ridiculous when we speak without knowledge, and we 
cripple religion when we fail to recognize and use the 
spiritual forces for which we are supposed to stand. 
But objection to uninformed pronouncements on social 
problems too often has been made to extend to ob- 
jection to all pronouncements. Had that kind of ob- 
jection controlled a few thousand years ago, we should 
have had none of the great Hebrew prophets. 

Nor is the service of Greeley to our day exclu- 
sively one of approval of reform. He warns us not to 
be swept from our feet by the reformers. There is a 
famous letter that he wrote to the anti-slavery con- 
vention in Cincinnati in 1845, which is cited by Par- 
rington. Greeley wrote: 


You will readily understand that, if I regard your 
enterprise with less absorbing interest than you do, it is 
not that I deem slavery a less but a greater evil. If I 
am less troubled concerning the slavery prevalent in 
Charleston and New Orleans, it is because I see so 
much slavery in New York, which appears to claim my 
first efforts. . . . I would not undertake to say that 
the slavery of the South is not more hideous in kind 
and degree than that which prevails in the North. The 
fact that it is more flagrant and palpable renders op- 
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position to it comparatively easy and its speedy down- 
fall certain. But how can I devote myself to a cam- 
paign against distant servitude, when I discern its es- 
sence pervading my immediate community and neigh- 
borhood? 

I understand by slavery that condition in which 
one human being exists mainly as a convenience for 
other human beings—in which the time, the exertions, 
the faculties, of a part of the human family are made to 
subserve, not their own development, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral, but the comfort, advantages or 
caprices of others. In short, wherever service is ren- 
dered from one human being to another, where the re- 
lation is not one of affection and reciprocal good offices, 
but of authority, social ascendancy and power over sub- 
stance on the one hand, and of necessity, servility and 
degradation on the other—there, in my view, is slavery. 


To help end all slavery is part of the clear man- 
date of the Christian Church. 


* * 


THE INCARNATION OF THE DIVINE 


HERE are three things that in our judgment 
need to be said now about the incarnation. 
First, it is an age-long and universe-wide 
process. Paul stated the central truth of the doctrine 
when he wrote: ‘““As many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are sons of God.” 

The Divine was embodied in Christ, and it has 
been embodied in all who have tried to live the Christ- 
like life. This seems broad, but it is not broad enough. 
The Divine has been embodied in many a Hindu, 
many a Buddhist, many a Jew. There are “devout 
men out of every nation under heaven” who illus- 
trate the holy mystery of the incarnation. 

Second, the devout feeling of the church about 
Jesus Christ rests upon a solid foundation of truth. 
Above all others, he shows that the life of God can 
enter the soul of man. Though it is true that each 
nation and each cult casts him in the mould of its own 
philosophy, there is a basis of historic truth about him 
not so difficult to ascertain. God came down to earth 
in him, and it makes not a whit of difference in his 
stature that God comes down to earth in every good 
man and woman, and seeks ever with insistency to 
incarnate Himself more fully in our race. 

Third, the incarnation is not something simply 
to be grasyed intellectually. It is not a theory about 
Christ that we are to accept. It is not even accept- 
ance of the theory in the broad terms in which we 
have stated it. ‘The incarnation is a process that is 
going on in our own lives. Either we are being led 
by the spirit of God or we are not. If we are, we are 
exemplifying in life the highest values that we know 
anything about. ‘Behold I stand at the dcor and 
knock,” expresses the great truth of the incarnation. 
Are we letting Him in? 

Professor Avery defines religion as “‘an embodi- 
ment of divinity that can and must be expressed in 
all the fundamental aspects of life.”” It relates to our 
feelings, to cur purposes and to our understanding. 
If there is to be a true incarnation for us at this Christ- 
mas season, it will come not simply by singing, “All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” but by kinder 
feelings, stronger, better acts, and a higher grasp of 
truth. 


There can be no incarnation that looks only to the 
past, exalted though that past may be. The incar- 
nation is a continuing coming down of God to dwell 
with men, or it is nothing. Our unswerving conviction 
is that it is a continuing coming down of God to dwell 


with men. 
* * 


A NEW ERA OF GOOD FEELING? 


HE tension between the “better people’ and 
“those who go with the mob” extends far back 
in the history of government. In our own 

country, it dates from the beginning of our independ- 
ent history. 

We had the Federalists, who were followers of 
Washington and Hamilton, among whom were the 
members of the old Boston and New York aristocra- 
cies, and the Republicans, who took the name Demo- 
crats, who were followers of Jefferson and who were 
denounced as “Jacobins.”’ 

The Republicans of today are descendants of 
these better classes. The Democrats are “the mob’”— 
although of course the aristocracy of the South, be- 
cause of the Negro issue, remains strongly Democratic. 

The old lines still hold. Not all who vote the 
Republican ticket are aristocrats, and not all who vote 
the Democratic ticket have mud on their boots and 
eat with unwashed hands, but the people of property 
are apt to be Republicans and the mass of laborers is 
apt to be Democratic. 

Many times in our history it has happened that 
the people of substance who are accustomed to ccntrol 
have felt intense anger against the people of the mob 
or crowd, and the people of the crowd have felt re- 
sentment against their “masters” and “over-lords.”’ 

To the ship-owners and merchants of Boston, in 
1800, with their small clothes, powdered wigs and 
lovely homes, it seemed as if the followers of Thomas. 
Jefferson were revolutionists, unpatriotic, disloyal to 
the memory of Washington, who was universally 
acclaimed as our greatest figure. The election of Jef- 
ferson seemed to some of them a death blow to the 
country. They believed that the French Revolu- 
tion might be transported bodily to this country. 
But Jefferson sat in the White House for eight years, 
and his follower, Madison, another eight years, and 
another follower, Monroe, for eight years also, and 
the era that we entered then was called “the era of 
good feeling.” The Bostonians who had refused to 
wear pantaloons as savoring of Democracy put them 
on. We make no argument for “pants” and no argu- 
ment against Bostonians, but we state the facts. 

So when the young Democracy of the Middle 
West sent Andrew Jackson to Washington, there was 
another high explosion. They still tell about how his 
rough and rude followers climbed on the chairs and 
sofas of the White House in muddy boots, better to see 
what was doing at the other end of the East Room. 
It looked as if everything that had to do with manners 
and morals, the safe and sane ways, the security of 
property and the property-holding class, was in jeop- 
ardy. But again the country went on, and no officers 
of the government went through our pants pockets 
at night. 

Now we have had another election in which 
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practically all the children of John and John Quincy 
Adams, Fisher Ames and Harvard College around 
Boston were sure that nothing but evil could come from 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt. We have intimate per- 
sonal friends who went to bed physically ill when they 
got the returns. We have another friend—a thought- 
ful woman—who said, “I am terrified.” We know 
of a strong Universalist who said, ‘I had rather lie 
in my coffin than have lived to see this day.” 

Without adjudicating between the parties, here 
at least, let us commend the perspective which comes 
from an examination of our history. The country did 
not go to wreck after any past election, although the 
election of one of our noblest Presidents did bring on 
the Civil War. And since the recent election there 
are many signs of a new era of good feeling. Most of 
those on the Republican side have taken it as Mr. 
Landon took it, good-naturedly, hopefully, and with 
a desire to help the country forward. Most cf those 
on the Democratic side have taken it calmly, with a 
full recognition that mistakes have been made and 
with a desire to have things done that will serve all 
the people. 

It ought to be perfectly clear to all of us now that 
there has been but one great issue since the days of 
Magna Charta and King John. It is the issue of hu- 
man liberty. We can not say that any party in our 
country is against liberty, but people have different 
ideas about how to get it and to organize it. The 
basic problem of our times is the joint problem of 
industrial liberty and democracy. Both have to 
come. Happy will it be for us if they come peaceably, 
fairly, kindly. If there should be another era of po- 
- litical good feeling, with full consultation by those 
“in”? with those who are “‘out”’ of office, it would help 
immeasurably. The church can help by proclaiming 
~ the whole gospel of Christ with its faith in all of 
God’s children. 

But is there not a special responsibility upon the 
people who belong to what are called the ruling 
classes? 

Once here in Boston they operated ships. Now 
they run mills and mines and banks. They know 
more about economic matters than anybody else. 
They need not lay aside their party loyalties, but if 
they will honestly do all that lies in their power to 
serve all the people, a new era will dawn for our world. 


* x 


THE NOBEL PEACE AWARDS 


HE winners of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1935 
and 1936 have been announced, and the an- 
nouncement has created an uproar. 

There is general agreement that Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Foreign Minister of Argentina, deserves the 
award for 1936. He is an example of a scholar in pub- 
lic life, and is a direct descendant of the first President 
of Argentina. As Foreign Minister he has worked for 
trade adjustments and the end of tariff wars. He 
wrote the Pan-American anti-war pact, of which 
the United States is a signatory power. He helped 
settle the Chaco war, and was the driving power be- 
hind the rebuilding of what is called the A B C entente. 
And he brought Argentina back into the League of 
Nations after an absence of thirteen years. He has 


held many important international positions, and he 
is presiding now over the Pan-American Conference 
in Buenos Aires. 

He has a profound knowledge of international 
law, and is a recognized authority. He has taught 
international law, written on it and used it. To these 
scholarly qualities, he adds common sense, a strong will 
and a belief that the greatest need of our times is an 
organization among the nations that will insure peace. 

It was the award to Carl von Ossietzky that made 
the trouble. He is a German of noble descent, and 
famous as a fighting liberal editor. He fought un- 
flinchingly for the rights of free speech and a free 
press. He opposed the rising tide of militarism under 
the republic, and was imprisoned for publishing an 
article opposing rearming in violation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Released under an amnesty and 
warned to flee before the coming of Hitler, he replied: 
““A man speaks with a hollow voice from across the 
border.’”’ He was one of the first “‘enemies of the 
country” to be arrested by the Nazi government. He 
was so brutally treated by storm troopers in an in- 
ternment camp that his health broke down and his 
life was despaired of. Friends in other countries se- 
cretly and tactfully pulled wires to get him released, 
and raised money to pay for his care at an important 
German institution for the tubercular. 

While von Ossietzky had been a well-known 
figure in Europe and was regarded as one of the con- 
spicuous liberals suffering under Hitler, this Nobel 
peace award to a man just out of prison, and the fury 
of the German government over the award, call at- 
tention to his services and his tragic fate in a way 
that the German government never expected. By his 
sufferings he has created world sentiment for liberty 
and peace as no articles or editorials could possibly 


have done. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Loyalty” is a good word, and “enlistment” is a 
good word, but we prefer “enlistment” to “loyalty” 
as the designation of the month of intensive work for 
our common projects. In loyalty there is possible an 
interpretation suggesting that people who deo not 
adopt our particular plans are disloyal. ‘‘Enlistment’”’ 
carries the idea of grabbing hold of a load which in fact 
all of us ought to help carry. 


We, too, sat up to midnight to get the latest 
bulletin on what the lady might do to the empire. 
That amount of power in the hands of a lady is a basic 
defect in the universe. 


Dr. Etz was informed by the Social Security 
Board that churches and other exempt groups cannot 
voluntarily come in under the act even if they want to. 


Universalist ministers drove in from all directions 
to attend the National Preaching Mission in Boston, 
and report a great spiritual uplift. 


“Our church money,” said Dr. Stafford recently, 
“always will be clean money if we get it honestly and 
spend it wisely.”’ 
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Cruising on the Merrimack 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


BIENRY DAVID THOREAU starts his cele- 
m| brated ‘“Walden” by saying “I have traveled 
a great deal about Concord.” He says of his 

trip down the Concord and up the Merrimack 
Rivers, ‘‘I never voyaged so far in al] my life.” Many 
a man has traveled around the world and seen less 
than Thoreau in his travels about Concord or his 
voyaging on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. It 
is not the amount of territory that a man covers, but 
his powers of observation, which measure the real 
distance he travels. As Thoreau says, “‘it is easier to 
discover another such a new world as Columbus did, 
than to go within one fold of this which we appear to 
know so well.” Or, as he says elsewhere, “there is 
wanting constant and accurate observation with 
enough of theory to direct and discipline it.” 

“The newest is but the oldest made visible to our 
sense,” he asserts. But it takes an cbservant eye and 
a thoughtful mind to realize that fact. Some folks 
are blind in the very presence of great truth. Thoreau 
could see the universe compressed into the compass of 
a small pond. He writes of the Concord River: “As 
said before, the Concord is a dead stream, but its 
scenery is the more suggestive to the contemplative 
voyager, and this day its water was fuller of reflections 
than our pages even.” It takes an active, penetrating 
mind to see depths of profound truth in even stag- 
nant water. Jam not so sure that I agree with him in 
his assertion that “it would be no small advantage if 
every college were thus located at the base of a moun- 
tain, as good at least as one well-endowed professor- 
ship.” That would all depend upon the student. 
Many a man who has attended Williams College has 
not been deeply stirred in his thought-life as wes 
Thoreau by the glories of Greylock. If coupled with 
the college at the base of a mountain is a student in 
- conversation with a man of seeing eye and penetrating 
mind, then indeed the mountain becomes eloquent. 

Most of us do not take time encugh in the jour- 
neyings we do. It isnot a question of space or of time, 
but particularly of depth of thought. Thoreau says 
“any sincere thought is irresistible.”’ It is, if we give 
attention to it. I suppose he would say that it was 
not a sincere thought if it did not command attention. 
He says: “The very uprightness of the pines and 
maples asserts the ancient rectitude and vigor of na- 
ture. Our lives need the relief of such a background, 
where the pine flourishes and the jay still screams.”’ 
Most of us are so full of a busy busy-ness that when we 
come to our days of rest in the summer time we are 
lost for want of something to do. We have lost the 
sublime art of contemplation. Again the poet’s word 
strikes deep into the soul, “The world is too much 
with us.” 

It would pay us rich dividends if every once in 
awhile we would call a halt on the rush of life, and stop 
awhile by the quiet streams to let the mystery of life 
overtake us. Instead of chafing under delay we might 
well profit by that delay. Thoreau, caught in a shower, 
only rejoices. ““We managed,’ he says, “‘to keep our 
thoughts dry, however, and only our clothes wet. .. . 


When compelled by a shower to take shelter under a 
tree, we may improve that opportunity for a more 
minute inspection of some of Nature’s work.” Speak- 
ing of the necessary delay in the onward push of one 
of the early explorers of the Merrimack Valley who 
was compelled to stop two days while building a canoe, 
he says, ‘It isa worthy incident in a journey, a delay 
as good as much rapid traveling.” He would wish 
that every man had to stop to build his means of 
transportation across the stream, in order that he might 
have time to contemplate. “One who knew how to 
appropriate the true value of this world would be the 
poorest man in it,’’ Thoreau claims. He goes on: “The 
poor rich man! all he has is what he has bought. What 
I see is mine. I am a large owner in the Merrimack 
intervals.” 

What does Thoreau observe on this long voyage 
of two weeks on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers? 
About everything under the sun. His mind is con- 
stantly active, constantly following by-paths this 
way and that through the aisles of time and the story 
of Nature and of Man. Two men float buoyantly by 
and down theriver. He says of the sight: “It reminded 
us how much fairer and nobler all the actions of man 
might be, and that our life in its whole economy might 
be as beautiful as the fairest works of art or nature.” 
He says again: ‘Why should not our whole life and its 
scenery be actually thus fair and distinct? All our 
lives want a suitable background. . . . Character 
always secures for itself this advantage, and is thus 
distinct and unrelated to near or trivial objects, 
whether things or persons.”’ He admits: “There may 
be an excess of cultivation as well as of everything 
else, until civilization becomes pathetic. A highly 
cultivated man!—all whose bones can be bent! whose 
heaven-born virtues are but good manners!”’ He else- 
where says: “‘A true politeness does not result from 
any hasty and artificial polishing, it is true, but grows 
naturally in characters of the right grain and quality, 
through a long fronting of men and events, and rubbing 
on good and bad fortune.”’ There is a man known to 
us as well as to Thoreau who ‘‘dearly loves the social 
slush. There is no reserve of soberness in him.” 

Whence comes growth of character? Thoreau 
says: “The constant abrasion and decay of our lives 
makes the soil of our future growth.” It is not enough 
just to desire tc be good. Men must want to be good 
for something. As Thoreau expresses his own thought, 
“men have a singular desire to be good without being 
good for anything, because, perchance, they think 
vaguely that so it will be good for them in the end.” 
He says: “The fault of our New England custom is 
that it is memorial. What is morality but immemorial 
custom?” He adds: ‘“‘But now, at any rate, as I have 
frequently observed, a man may desert the fertile 
frontier territories of truth and justice, which are the 
State’s best lands, for fear of far more insignificant — 
foes, without forfeiting any of his civil rights therein.” — 
Tt was this inconsistency of the New England con- 
science which, I suppose, prompted Thoreau to write 
the lines: 
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I love a soul not all of wood, 
Predestinated to be good, 

But true to the backbone 

Unto itself alone, 

And false to none; 

Born to its own affairs, 

Its own joys and own cares: 

By whom the work which God begun 
Is finished and not undone; 

Taken up where he left off, 

Whether to worship or to scoff; 

If not good, why then evil, 

If not good god, good devil. 
Goodness!—you hypocrite, come out of that, 
Live your life, do your work, then take your hat. 
I have no patience towards 

Such conscientious cowards. 

Give me simple laboring folk, 

Who love their work, 

Whose virtue is a song 

To cheer God along. 


fs Thoreau says, “every man casts a shadow; not of 
his body only, but of his imperfectly mingled spirit.”’ 

Drifting down the Concord River on the way to 
the Merrimack, Thoreau and his companion had to 
pass through the little town of Carlisle. Hesays: “It 
gets leughed at because it is a small town, I know, but 
nevertheless it 1s a place where great men may be bern 
any day, for fair winds and foul blow right over it 
without distinction.”’ He sees men laboring in the 
fields, he talks with men manning the locks, he says of 
them, “greater men than Homer, or Chaucer, or 
Shakespeare, only they never got time to say so; they 
never took to the way of writing.’’ Honesty, integ- 
rity of purpose, simplicity of life, openness of mind, all 
these appealed to Thoreau in his contacts with men. 
He writes: ‘‘I love to see the herd of men feeding heart- 
ily on coarse and succulent pleasures, as cattle on the 
husks and stalks of vegetables.”” He adds: ‘There is 
no wisdom that can take place of humanity, and we 
find that in Chaucer.” 

Or the church bells set his mind along the thought- 
paths of religion. Here are these people, the respect- 
able people of the communities, going to church to 
worship God. What kind of God? “It seems to me,” 
he notes, “that the God that is commonly worshiped 
in civilized countries is not at all divine, though he 
bears a divinename, but is the overwhelming authority 
and respectability of mankind combined. Men rever- 
ence one another, not God.” 

Possibly the coldness of an intellectual approach 
to Christianity so prevalent in Concord in Thoreau’s 
own day, as well as the austerity and oftentimes bit- 
terness of the more orthodox position, was responsible 
for his attitude towards most religious institutions. 
Thoreau was essentially religious, but he rebelled 
against the institutions of religion. He says of Chris- 
tianity, which, were he alive today, he might prefer 
to call ecclesiasticism: ‘‘What are time and space to 
Christianity, eighteen hundred years, and a new world? 
—that the humble life of a Jewish peasant should have 
force to make a New York bishop so bigoted!’ He 
adds a sentence which shows his own deep appreciation 
of the Christ: “It is necessary not to be a Christian 
to appreciate the beauty and significance of Christ. 
_... Why need Christians be still intolerant and 
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superstitious?”’ He speaks of the depth and spiritual 
values of other scriptures, and suggests that they too 
ought to be placed side by side with the New Testa- 
ment. He claims: ‘Such a juxtaposition and com- 
parison might help to liberalize the faith of men. . . . 
This would be the Bible, or Book of Books, which let 
the missionaries carry to the uttermost parts of the 
earth.”’ Thus does he anticipate by many years the 
facts presented in that notable volume ‘‘Re-Thinking 
Missions,’ which has in our day created so much dis- 
cussion. 

To those who have honestly tried to have the 
New Testament read with the intellect and heart, re- 
sulting in a consecration and purpose that would be 
truly Christian, the words of Thoreau, pagan and 
agnostic as those of his day might deem him to be, 
come home with striking force. He says: “It is re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the universal favor 
with which the New Testament is outwardly received, 
and even the bigotry with which it is defended, there 
is no hospitality shown to, there is no appreciation of, 
the order of truth with which it deals.’”’ He then goes 
on to quote some of the striking words of the Sermon 
on the Mount. And then he says: “They never were 
read, they never were heard. Let but one of these sen- 
tences be rightly read, from any pulpit in the land, 
and there would not be left one stone of that meeting- 
house upon another.’ That is a strong statement, 
but who ean deny it? What would happen in society 
today if all those who profess to love and to believe 
in the precepts of the New Testament were to live 
them? 

His prophecy about our New England meeting- 
houses, however, has failed of fulfillment. Evidently 
his love of Nature blinded him to a love of architecture 
even apart from the ecclesiasticism of the churches. 
He groans: “Certainly, such temples as these shall 
erelong cease to deform the landscape.’’ And yet men 
continue to build churches, and steeples still point 
skyward in our New England hills. 

He claims that “Christianity only hopes. It 
has hung its harp on the willows, and cannot sing a song 
in a strange land. It has dreamed a sad dream, and 
does not welcome the morning with joy.’’ Perhaps 
times have changed. Surely there are those today 
who are challenging the society in which they live with 
the message of the New Testament, and even with joy 
are enduring the jibes and the persecutions of those ~ 
who do not want society changed, who do not want 
the principles clearly stated in the New Testament 
materially to affect life. Perhaps were Thoreau to 
voyage up the Merrimack he might have other 
thoughts—who knows? The sad part is, however, 
that there are still those who rightly fall under the 
scorching indictment of his penetrating thought. 

Nightfall brings the boat to a safe harbor and te 
a few hours of opportunity for reading, and the result 
in the voluminous journal is thoughts on books and 
reading. He frankly admits that “all that are printed 
and bound are not books.’ “Indeed,” he writes, 
“the best books have a use, like sticks and stones, 
which is above or beside their design, not anticipated 
in the preface, not concluded in the appendix. . 
Most books,” he goes on to say, ‘“‘belong to the house 
and street only, and in the field their leaves feel very 
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thin. They are bare and obvious, and have no halo 
nor haze about them.’”’ Perhaps the reason is to be 
found, as he says, in the fact that “scholars are wont 
to sell their birthright for a mess of learning.” He 
adds: ‘‘We do not learn much from learned books, but 
from true, sincere, human books, from frank and hon- 
est biographies. . . . Homeliness is almost as great a 
merit in a book as in a house, if the reader wculd abide 
there.”” Men do soften their mental faculties by re- 
sorting to easy reading. Thoreau gives them their 
due when he claims that ‘‘he who resorts to the easy 
novel, because he is languid, does no better than if he 
took a nap.” Some of us venture to believe that there 
is a value in the relaxation of certain types of reading 
while not destroying our self-respect in so doing. He 
offers a valuable suggestion, however, when he says: 
“Some hard and dry book in a dead language, which 
you have found it impossible to read at home, but for 
which you have still a lingering regard, is the best to 
carry with you on a journey. Ata country inn, in the 
barren society of ostlers and travelers, I could under- 
take the writers of the silver or the brazen age with 
confidence.”’ So he reads Aulus Persius Flaccus. Most 
of us would today go to a stale movie. In a day of 
multiplicity of books on every subject under the sun, 
there is encouragement for the writer in the words: 
“There is always room and occasion enough for a 
true book on any subject; as there is room for more 
light the brightest day, and more rays will not inter- 
fere with the first.” 

Flaccus opens up the whole theory and definition 
of poetry to Thoreau. He states: “But, after all, man 
is the great poet, and not Homer nor Shakespeare; and 
our language itself, and the common arts of life, are 
his work.” He says: ‘‘Poetry is the mysticism of man- 
kind. . . . It is only by a miracle that poetry is writ- 
ten at all. It is not recoverable thought, but a hue 
caught from a vaster receding thought.” It is the very 
spirit of the poet that makes the pcem. As Thoreau 
puts it, “the breath with which the poet utters his 
verse must be that by which he lives.” Or, as he puts 
it elsewhere, ‘“‘a true poem is distinguished not so much 
by a felicitious expression, or any thought it suggests, 
as by the atmosphere which surrounds it.”’ Of course 
that is why no truly great poems have ever been writ- 
ten on order of the King or anyone else. There is that 
which cannot be communicated in expressed thought, 
that is, thought expressed in words. So Thoreau is 
right when he says: “‘What a fine communication from 
age to age, of the fairest and noblest thoughts, the 
aspirations of ancient men, even such as were never 
communicated by speech, is music!’’ ‘Music,’ he 
claims, “is the sound of the universal laws promul- 
gated.” 

The steady pull up the Merrimack, the steady 
flow of the current of the river, so different from the 
Concord, turns Thoreau’s mind to the flow of thought. 
He says: “The current of our thoughts made as sud- 
den turns as the river. . . . Nothing was ever so un- 
familiar and startling to a man as his own thoughts.” 
He goes on to say: ““We should consider that the flow 
ef thought is more like a tidal wave than a prone 
river, and is the result of a celestial influence, not of 
any declivity in its channel.” 

But with thought should be coupled hard work 


which produces wisdom. The idle man does not truly | 


learn wisdom. As Thoreau puts it: “Can there be any 
greater reproach than an idle learning? Learn to split 
wood, at least. The necessity of labor and conversa- 
tion with many men and things, to the scholar is 
rarely remembered; steady labor with the hands, which 
engrosses the attention also, is unquestionably the 
best method of removing palaver and sentimentality 
out of one’s style, both of speaking and writing.” 
He adds this bit of truth: “The scholar may be sure 
that he writes the tougher truth for the callouses on 
his palms.’”’ “A sentence,’’ he suggests, “should read 
as if its author, had he held a plough instead of a pen, 
could have drawn a furrow deep and straight to the 
end.” Another deep truth which some of us in our 
moment of desire to prophesy ought to remember is 
that “the language of excitement is at best picturesque 
merely. You must be calm before you utter oracles.” 
To this might well be added this word of his: ‘‘Behind 
every man’s busy-ness there should be a level of un- 
disturbed serenity and industry, as within the reef 
encircling a coral isle there is always an expanse cf 
still water, where the dispositions are going on which 
finally raise it above the surface.” 

Thoreau has not been classed among the rabid 
reformers, and yet he is in the forefront of those who 
would face facts as they are and do something about 
them. He claims that the ‘‘derveeshes in the deserts 
of Bokhara and the reformers in Marlboro Chapel 
sing the same song. ‘“There’s a good time coming, 
boys,’ but, asked one of the audiencé, in good faith, 
‘Can you fix the date?’ Said I, ‘Will you help it 
along?’”’ He suggests also that ‘‘men do not fail 
commonly for want of knowledge, but for want of 
prudence to give wisdom the preference.” Like Bage- 
hot, he believes man lives encrusted in a “cake of 
customs.” He says: “Men execute nothing so faith- 
fully as the wills of the dead, to the last codicil and 
letter. . . . All men are partially buried in the grave 
of custom, and of some we see only the crown of the 
head above the ground.” Thoreau feels that, in- 
stead of this control of the dead hand of the past, “a 
man’s life should be constantly as fresh as this river.” 
Therefore a man should face front. ‘The frontiers,”’ 
he says, “are not east or west, north or south, but 
wherever a man fronts a fact.’”’ Obstacles, of course, 
will be in the way, but, as he says, “‘it is very rare 
that you meet with obstacles in this world which the 
humblest man has not faculties to surmount.” He is 
quite correct when he says: “So far as my experience 
goes, travelers generally exaggerate the difficulties of 
the way. Like most evil, the difficulty is imaginary; 
for what’s the hurry?” Elsewhere he has a sentence, 
“This world is but the canvas of our imaginations.” 
If that is true, then by the control of our tmaginations 
we can pretty nearly create the picture of this world as 
we wish. 

_ Near Litchfield as they proceeded up the Mer- 
rimack they came to a desert. Once upon a time, so 
the story runs, the desert was a grazing spot for 


sheep. But the sheep, being bothered by fleas, pawed — 


the ground so much that the sod was removed, the 
winds blew up the sands and, as a result, to use 
Thoreau’s picturesque words: “The fleas bit the 
sheep, and the sheep bit the ground, and the sore had 
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spread to this extent. It is astonishing,’’ he comments, 
“what a great sore a little scratch breedeth... . 
This poor globe, how it must itch in many places!” 
All of which reminds one of the doggerel which he 
would have relished: . 


“Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 


One could wish to spend the whole two weeks 
with Thoreau on his voyage up the Merrimack, drift- 
ing along with the currents of his thought, sometimes 
impetuous, sometimes slow and deep, but always mov- 
ing forward. To talk with him of the meaning and 
significance of friendship, to give assent when he says, 


“Silence is the ambrosial night in the intercourse of 
Friends, in which their sincerity is recruited and takes 
deeper root,” or when he adds, “Friendship is never 
established as an understocd relation; it is an exercise 
of the purest imagination and the rarest faith,’’ and 
adds, ““The language of Friendship is not words, but 
meanings,” or to anchor in the little harbor for a 
night and there to consider the deeper meanings of 
truth or virtue or beauty or genius—that were a rare 
privilege. 

Time rushes on and space itself is limited, and 
one must close with one last word from this, one of 
America’s greatest contributions to the thoughtful 
men of the world: ‘As the truest society approaches 
always nearer to solitude, so the most excellent speech 
finally falls into Silence.”’ 


The Spirit of the Universalist Fellowship 


Carl H. 


HE action of the California Committee on 
=| Fellowship, Government and Discipline in 
suspending Professor Elmo A. Robinson from 

fellowship is of vital concern to every Uni- 
versalist, for two specific reasons. 

First, the action taken is suggested by Dr. 
Shepard, secretary of the California Committee, as 
“mandatory” under the laws of fellowship. If this 
suggestion goes unchallenged, a precedent is estab- 
lished which may be felt by some other committees to 
direct them along similar courses. The result would 
be detrimental to our church and contrary to the spirit 
of the Universalist fellowship, as well as out of har- 
mony with the spirit and the letter of the fellowship 
laws, a certified copy of which has been secured for 
the particular purpose of this presentation. 

Second, every Universalist who may be qualified 
as a delegate to the next Universalist General Con- 
vention session may be called upon to decide this 
issue, in the case of appeals from the decision of the 
State Committee, the review by the Central Com- 
mittee on Fellowship, and the review by the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 
This possibility is clearly indicated in the Laws of 
Fellowship. The fourth section of the second article 
of the laws states (paragraph d): “. . . . the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall have power to act as 
the first court of appeal from decisions of State Com- 
mittees of Kellowship.” The fifth section of this same 
article states: ““The decisions and regulations of the 
Centr2] Committee of Fellowship shall be final, sub- 
ject to appeal first to the Trustees of the General 
Convention and to the General Convention in session 
as Last Court of Appeal, and shall be reported to the 
Secretary of the General Convention for filing and 
record.” 

The sources of information available to the writer 
are, in addition to the certified copy of the fellowship 
laws, the editorial contained in The Christian Leader 
(October 3, 1936), the statement of Mr. Robinson in 
filing his appeal (Christian Leader, October 24, 1936), 
and the reply of Dr. Shepard to the aforementioned 
editorial (Christian Leader, October 24, 1936). It is 
perfectly possible that additional information exists 
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at present unknown to those not immediately con- 
cerned. With this realization, we present our com- 
ments. Dr. Shepard’s article, if considered to be the 
committee’s explanation or an accurate presentation 
of the procedure, is vulnerable in several particulars 
as a document for general circulation among prospec- 
tive jurors or judges in the final appeal. We shall treat 
them according to the sequence of his presentation. 

First, Dr. Shepard mentions the advisory group 
which sat with the committee in its deliberations. 
This indicates the sincerity of the committee, but it 
does not shift the responsibility for the decision from 
the California Committee. Dr. Shepard makes no 
such claim. We mention this because the presence of 
the eminent advisers may be assumed by some to in- 
crease the measure of justice which prevailed. The 
situation must be considered as simply that of an ac- 
tion by a state committee on fellowship. 

Second, the rigidity of the fellowship regulations 
is one point in issue. The outline of procedure sug- 
gests a glaring departure from a strict interpretation 
of the laws. Withdrawal or suspension of fellowship 
is provided for certain causes, which are enumerated 
in article four of the fellowship rules. Procedure in 
disciplinary action is outlined in article eight. This 
latter article, section seven, states that: “All complaints 
or charges preferred against a Clergyman or Parish 
shall be made in writing, and entitled the Bill of Com- 
plaint. Said Bill shall be divided into distinct para- 
graphs, consecutively numbered, each paragraph em- 
bracing, as far as practicable, a single charge or cause 
of complaint. The Complainant shall file the Bill of 
Complaint with the Chairman of the Committee of 
Fellowship and shall also serve a copy thereof upon the 
party defendant.” The laws then go on, in article 
eight, to provide a time interval for the filing of an 
answer. Provision is also made for a hearing, at which 
the defendant has the distinct right to be represented 
by counsel. 

It is admitted by the writer that fellowship has 
been withdrawn or suspended in the past, by various 
committees, without observance of this procedure. 
But if rigidity of regulation is the question, it appears 
that the California Committee neglected an essential 


demand of the fellowship rules, or Dr. Shepard’s list- 
ing of those present at the meeting omitted the name 
of the defendant. It may be countered that the cause 
of action was not sufficiently serious to warrant any 
such elaborate course of action. This would beg the 
question, for the suspension of fellowship is as actual 
in this case as in any other. 

Third, Dr. Shepard states that “at no point is any 
discretion left to the Fellowship Committee of the 
state.” He lists certain classes of persons entitled to 
retain fellowship. Both these suggestions are net in 
keeping with the actual laws. ‘The three classes men- 
tioned are not designated by the regulations and, thus, 
in his explanation he assumes a right to interpret the 
laws according to his own discretion. Furthermore, 
we find the words, “suitably,” ‘‘seems,’’ and “‘as the 
case may require,’ occurring in the rules. Such terms 
obviously require interpretation, and interpretation 
means the possibility of differences of opinion. Inci- 
dentally, there is one provision in the laws for suspen- 
sion of rules at a committee’s discretion! 

Fourth, and this is most important, reference is 
made in Dr. Shepard's article to the alleged fact that 
the fellowship rules indicate that persons who engage 
in secular business unconnected with denominational 
interests should relinquish their fellowship. But the 
term used in the laws is “engrossed.” There is a de- 
cided difference between ‘becoming engrossed’? and 
being “engaged” in any pursuit. Upon the definition 
of the term “engrossed,” the whole matter of the 
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action may be considered to rest. It is, in my opinion, 
perfectly possible for Professor Robinson to engage in 
a secular pursuit and still be eligible for retention in 
fellowship, with complete legality. 

On the other hand, and in this we must support 
the action of the California Committee while disa- 
greeing with Dr. Shepard’s article, there 7s discretion 
left to the Fellowship Committee of the state. It is 
within the province of the state committee to deter- 
mine whether Professor Robinson is absorbed in a 
secular pursuit to the exclusion of all other interests. 
If the committee has applied this definition of the word 
“engrossed,” and thus come to its conclusion, its 
action is sound, except for the technical irregularities 
previously mentioned. 

There are precedents on both sides. Ministers 
have been suspended from fellowship in the Univer- 
salist Church while willing to accept a pastorate, 
if one could be found. Other ministers have been re- 
tained in fellowship while engaged in occupations out- 
side the active ministry. It is splendid that this issue 
is arising in a case where both parties to the dispute 
are honestly seeking to ascertain and exemplify the 
spirit of the Universalist Fellowship. If the appeals 
go forward to bring the matter before the next general 
session, We may gain wisdom by which to solve 
future problems. As one who conscientiously studied 
the fellowship laws during four years as a fellowship 
committee secretary, it is my hope that they may be 
made less vague upon these important points. 


Leisure and Recreation in Russia 


Victor S. Yarros 


of the Russian government in recreation 
for the masses, adult and juvenile. Facts 
have been furnished, and many of them 
are significant and carry their own moral. But I 
feel that the point of view of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union has not been very clearly presented. 

Press correspondents have asserted that the life 
of John Citizen in Russia is drab and dull; that he is 
intellectually and morally isolated and ignorant of 
the movements and activities in the great world out- 
side; that the leisure he now enjoys—for the great 
majority of Russia’s wage-workers have a seven-hour 
day and a six-day week—merely aggravates his bore- 
dom and may drive him to drink and gamble. 

Such statements as these are gross exaggerations. 
Certainly, the Russian government has not solved the 
difficult problem of the right and profitable use of 
leisure, but what nation has? The crucial considera- 
tion is this—that in Russia the Soviets—local, pro- 
vincial and national—not only recognize the universal 
need of uplifting and clean recreation, but never stop 
thinking and planning in this field, as in others usually 
regarded as far more important. 

We know what crass commercialism is doing to 


recreation in America, It is ruining the radio. It is 
degrading and vulgarizing the motion picture. It is 


making virtue odious. In Russia recreation is provided 
end fostered from a social, enlightened and noble point 
of view. 


I will not dwell on the familiar facts—the encour- 
agement of sport, of dramatic organizations, of bands 
and orchestras, of children’s theaters, of community 
singing, of carnivals and fetes, of parades and visits to 
art museums and picture galleries. But it is not per- 
haps generally known that the creative activities of 
Russia’s youth, as well as of the adult working popula- 
tion, center largely around work and education—in 
schools, factories, farm collectives, army units, public 
offices. This policy makes fer economy and co- 
ordination. It makes also for higher standards. A 
central committee guides the play life of Russia, and 
this body is not bureaucratic, but very much alive, 
well-informed and progressive. 

_ For example, Russia’s radio programs are in- 
finitely superior to ours; they bring good music, drama, 
popular science and humor into the club-houses of 
the peasant collectives and cooperatives of the re- 
motest sections of the vast country. The young people 
are organized as physical culture clubs, and they have 
instructors in boxing, swimming, fencing, parachute 
jumping—this being also a military measure, because a 
war is apprehended—and skiing. Dancing, too, is en- 
couraged, the Russian intellectuals being fond of 
quoting Ruskin on the subject of dancing as a fine, 
civilized sport. >| 

But I had better report two direct observations 
and impressions in connection with public recreation. 
Near Moscow, in a small half-industrial and half-agri- 
cultural community, I was taken by a friend, in an 
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automobile, to the local park. Its size alone, for a 
small suburban town, was surprising. There were 
children and adolescents all over the park, and each 
group had its own facilities for recreation. Of the 
swings, sand-piles, gymnastic apparatus, tennis courts, 
etc., it is unnecessary to speak. But there was also a 
library, with an outdoor reading room, and children 
were reading books, magazines and illustrated papers. 
There was a theater, with a spacious stage. There 
was a radio set, discoursing excellent music. There 
were supervisors to watch the activities and prevent 
collisions. 

Twice a day, according to a notice, a teacher or 
play director reads aloud to the younger children from 
the Russian classics or from modern literary works. 

This park is named after Stalin, as are many 
others in Russia, the explanation of this fact, as given 
to inquirers, being that Stalin is an ardent friend of 
youth and has stimulated and aided many of these 
leisure-time activities. 

There are, of course, the formidably named parks 
“of culture and rest” in the big cities. 1 visited only 
the Moscow park, and the spectacle was indeed in- 
spiring. tJ had made faceticus remarks to Russian 
friends about the high-sounding name of their parks 
and asked them what the term “culture” was meant 
to denote. They said, auite complacently, ““Go and 
see.” 

One afternoon, while driving to the Moscow park, 
I saw groups of boys and girls marching and singing. 
These groups, I was told, were park-bound. They had 
done their day’s work, and were going to the great 
park for pleasure and recreation. The park is vast, 
and there was no congestion or noise when we arrived 
there. Near the main gate, on a balcony, a symphonic 
orchestra was playing Wagner, and a fairly large 
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crowd was sitting on benches and enjoying the “Lo- 
hengrin” music. At certain intervals, loud speakers 
were entertaining groups of listeners with selections 
from Italian, French and Russian operas. Here and 
there were booths, or little tables, in or at which men 
or women were delivering informal lectures. One 
talked on “the family of the future,” another on the 
proposed new constitution, a third on social insurance 
and the trade unions. One man was charged with the 
general duty of answering questions on matters of 
political interest. 

In the middle of the park was an enclosed green 
space in which you had to be quiet and to refrain even 
from low conversation. Here men and women, on 
chairs or benches, were reading books and magazines. 
In one corner of the cultural oasis, some twenty per- 
sons were playing chess. 

At the other end of the park, in an open-air 
theater, preparations were in pregress for a new 
musical production—hbased on the novel “Quietly 
Flows the Don.” 

Truly, as I was obliged to admit to Russian 
friends, the park name was not an empty boast. Those 
seeking rest there can also take their souls along and 
improve their minds and their intellectual equipment. 

There are many such parks in Russia, it appears, 
and the next five-year plan, it was stated, would in- 
crease the number as well as add to the cultural 
facilities and opportunities of these recreation centers. 

There is no reason in the world, by the way, why 
countries opposed to communism, bolshevism, prole- 
tarian dictatorships and thoroughgoing national plan- 
ning, should not convert their respective parks into 
genuine centers of wholesome recreation and culture. 
Even commercial parks need not remain wholly in- 
different to the finer and worthier forms of recreation. 


Miniature 


Omer Hillman Mott 


MHIS work of Dr. Sullivan’s, published post- 
humously by his widow, will give to his many 
friends and admirers a key to some of the 
Le. treasures of the author’s mind. The epi- 
grams are replete with ripe wisdom. Their extensive 
examination of the riddle of life, human frailty, and 
man’s search for God, is equibalanced by a moral in- 
tensiveness that is revelatory, not only of the author’s 
intellectual catholicity, but much more so of the 
freshness of his interpretation of the Christian philos- 
ophy of life. Stoicism is there, to be sure, as witness 
his quotation of Seneca’s “Joy loveth a stern heart” 
(Res severa gandium) (p. 30); but it is always a Chris- 
tianized stoicism. It pays no court, in Bigg’s phrase, 
to the chilling stoical formula “My soul and God,” 
but rather to that of ‘““My soul, my brother’s soul, and 
God.” Accordingly, Dr. Sullivan emphasizes the fact 
that the Christian will cultivate benevolence and love; 
he will not strive merely to feel concern for his breth- 
ren, as did the Wise Man of the Stoics, but rather to 


*Epigrams and Criticisms in Miniature. By William 
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love them in God, for God, and with Christ. It is in 
such instances as these that the author will be observed 
to give his homage to the age-old concomitant trends 
in Christianity towards rigorism and humanism— 
trends that, even though outwardly at variance, have 
stalwartly resisted absorption one by the other dur- 
ing the two Christian millennia, and which have thus 
served to temper the Carthusian severity of the rigor- 
ist on the one hand, and to prod the gentle Salesian 
humanist on the other. 

Philosophy, theology, and mysticism pass in 
triumphant procession through the pages of this ex- 
traordinary little volume. Even though the author 
chides the eclectic Horace, still does he voice, time and 
again, the Horatian warning against the ebullience 
of the materialist. When, says Horace, the wind blows 
too freely, ’tis wise to draw in the bellying sail. W hen, 
says our epigrammatist, one’s sight is keen, let him be 
chary of the moral pitfalls that yawn so ominously 
before him, because keenness of sight companions all 
too frequently with darkness of vision. 

The careful reader will find an echo of Augustine 
in “The world is with us but we are elsewhere” (p. 
31) which the philosopher of Hippo anticipated in 
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his reflection (Epistola CX X XVII) on the abidingness 
of the human mind even though it perceive things that 
are distant from it. Further, there is a mystical poign- 
ancy in the declaration (p. 96) that “the best proof of 
God’s existence is what follows when we deny it;” 
and we cannot fail to recall St. John of the Cross in 
the author’s “The night cometh when I shall see’ 
(p. 92), and again in his plea for the divine mercy 
because of “the profanation of death’ which the 
Mystical Doctor called the transmutation of death into 
life by self-immolation. Moreover, the author’s de- 
tachment from things material, and his whole-hearted 
quest of, and final repose in, the Divine Embrace, 
typifies, albeit unwittingly, the great Carmelite’s 
All and Nothing (Todo y Nada) when the latter cries: 
“Tn order to attain to the All you must forsake all.” 

To do adequate justice to Dr. Sullivan’s book, 
one would be required to write a commentary of equal 
length with it. In the present review, however, only 
a few words may be added to the foregoing remarks 
in appraisal of ‘his “Criticisms in Miniature,” concern- 
ing which there will be, one feels, not a few differences 
of opinion. There will be those who, for example, like 
the reviewer, will disagree with Dr. Sullivan’s estimate 
of Cardinal Newman as a “spent force in religious 
thought.”’ I do not at all believe that Newman was 
given to chicanery, or that his moral sense was blunted 
by an ecclesiastical opportunism. And as to his having 
nothing to say ‘‘to a modern seeker for a faith,” I fear 
that this stricture will be difficult to justify in the 
light of impartial investigation. Furthermore, opinion 
will doubtless be divided over the author’s animad- 
version upon Chesterton, particularly in the matter 
of reconciling the latter’s Common Sense philosophy 
with Dr. Sullivan’s unexplained regret that the great 
Englishman had none. But these lampoons lend 
piquancy to his work, and in no way detract from his 
critical acumen. His “Thoreau,” for example, is 
trenchant; and his estimate of Santayana acute. 
Freud is properly castigated and dismissed as a gar- 
bage-hunter among the pseudo-intellectuals; while 
Spengler is summarized in one of the most brilliant 
little essays that I have ever read. As for his “‘Virgil,’’ 
if one feels that the author does not sufficiently satisfy 
the hunger which his beautiful appreciation whets, 
one should remember that in this work Dr. Sullivan’s 
accomplishment fulfills his promise: multum in parvo; 
and he attains it with a rare felicity. 

Pity it is, and greater the loss, not to have re- 
ceived from the pen of this mighty man a work of re- 
ligious philosophy. The nuclei are all before us—in 
the epigrams. He derides the definition of man as 
“rational animal.’’ Does this indicate a spiritual 
realism, like Haldane’s, that disregards or denies 
materiality as such? (p. 81.) Furthermore, is his 
reference to Common Sense (p. 71) a harking back to 


the philosophy of his youth, or is it an idealized faculty. 


with no roots in the Thomist tradition? On the other 
hand, what are the metaphysical implications in the 
statement: “It is the whole which is lost when we ignore 
the particular?” (p. 62.) Such an avowal can not be 
associated with, but only juxtaposed to, ‘‘Mind has 
a floor but no roof, a starting point but no stopping 
place,” unless the latter be thoroughly qualified. 
Otherwise, rational progression will not be differen- 


tiated from the imagination or from the vagaries of 
the rationalist’s dream. And yet, if that query be 
justifiable, what are we to say about the transcen- 
dental coronation of Reason by Illumination? (p. 46.) 
Does not this statement imply natural limits to the 
soul in via? Finally, are we to understand from the 
author’s epigram, ‘‘Everything is illusion except the 
soul which can understand, suffer, and survive disil- 
lusion,”’ that he was a thoroughgoing subjectivist? 
And if not, then why imply that the material universe 
is an illusory thing? We are avid of answers to these 
and many other questions which must remain forever 
buried in the womb of eternity. Withal, however much 
his philosophic thought was influenced by the English 
Hegelians, and however staunchly he may have held 
to some of the doctrines of Aquinas—and those of us 
who knew him and loved him are aware of his in- 
debtedness to both—he earns for himself, in the 
present work, the title Christian philosopher. To be 
such, he had to keep his philosophy and his Christian- 
ity formally distinct, as M. Gilson has well said, but 
he has correctly regarded ‘“‘the Christian revelation as 
an indispensable auxiliary to reason.’’ For him, as for 
Augustine and Anselm and de Biram, Faith, Under- 
standing, and Love were a natural trinity. This is the 
meaning of the antique Fzdes quaerens intellectum— 
faith in search of understanding; for it is the latter 
faculty which bridges the abyss between Faith and all- 
satisfying Love. If he seems eclectic, it is only to 
synthesize in the present breviloguium the truths of 
his teachers wheresoever he found them. And in this 
respect he is in company with Justin Martyr, who, 
almost nineteen centuries ago, proclaimed to his 
fellow-Christians: ‘“‘Whatsoever has been well said, 
is ours.”’ 

One of the outstanding features of the book is its 
almost universal appeal. The philosopher and the 
theologian will find in it much that is provocative and 
arguable. The lover of literary beauty, the. soul -in 
search of refreshment, and the uncritical sense of him 
who comes merely to be amused—all will be amply 
rewarded by Dr. Sullivan’s perspicacity and charm. 

The book has been carefully and charmingly 
edited by Mrs. Sullivan, and the format is exception- 
ally attractive. All of which does honor to the saintly 
and erudite author who, by his pregnant lines, leaves 
us so newly in his debt, and makes us so painfully 
aware of our irreparable loss in his passing. 

* * * 


NEW HOME 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


(Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. Psalm 127 : 1.) 


Not mere stone and brick and siding, 
Not mere floor and wall and shelf; 
Not mere figuring and barter— 
So much work for so much pelf. 
Make this home, Lord God, a dwelling 
Fitted for Thy shining Self. 


Bless the men who wield the hammer, 
Bless the sing of saw and plane. 

Make each door a wideflung entrance 
Into perfect love’s domain. 

Be, O Lord, our great Head Builder, 
Lest our labor be in vain. 
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reasons for their course: 

1. They despair of the ineffectiveness 
and impotence of the churches in correcting the major 
social evils of our day. They have plunged into the 
political arena in the high hope that they can accom- 
plish more immediate good there. 

* 2. They see themselves following in the footsteps 
of other spiritual leaders in the generations past. 
Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the apostle James in 
Palestine, Savonarola in Italy, St. Joan in France, 
Cromwell in England, Henry Ward Beecher in Amer- 
ica—these are but a few of the prophets and saints who 
in the name of religion invaded the political field and 
did battle for their Lord. 

3. They feel that the world is in the throes of a 
major social revolution. The lives and characters of 
hundreds of millions are going to be influenced by its 
outcome. What that outcome will be no one yet 
knows. Willit bea new Dark Ages? Oranew Golden 
Age? Or will it be what so many despairing observers 
in Europe are forecasting—a long-drawn-out bloody 
world war in which we all kill each other off by poison 
gases and our planet becomes a desolation of desola- 
tions? Confronted with such an outlook these minis- 
ters ask us how any of ws with energy and courage and 
social sympathy can restrain ourselves from taking a 
hand in the political struggles. 

Are we content, they demand, to sit on the side 
lines and preach quietism and to tell our people that 
they must wait to have “their pie in the sky by and 
b ee 

Such, I think, are the essential answers to the 
question, ‘‘Why are ministers in politics?” They want 
to help shape the future conditions of human life and 
to shape them so that men and women and children 
may live more abundantly. They think that they are 
exercising their prophetic function. Let us give them 
all honor for having the courage of their convictions. 

And now let me undertake the thankless and un- 
popular task of pointing out to you young ministers 
the perils of the minister in politics—perils not to 
himself (to dwell upon those would be cowardly) but 
perils to the very cause you want to serve, the cause 
of Christ. 

First, there is the peril that the minister will only 
make a fool of himself, as so many young preachers do. 
Through ignorance of political theories and economic 
facts, through his naive trustfulness and gullibility, 
through his emotionalism, through a hundred other 
ways, he is likely to prove a false prophet rather than 
a true one. The false prophets of the past, mind you, 
did not think that they were false. That was the 
judgment of the centuries upon them. The young 
minister of today, as he rehearses his sermon and casts 


*Portions of an address to the students of the Chicago Theo- 
logical School at the opening of the present term, and published 
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and Education of the Federal Council. 


a glance at the mirror in his study, may see himself as 
a young Amos, but his congregation may see him as a 
pale ghost of Huey Long. We have all heard such 
ministers. I sat one Sunday morning in a church in 
Ohio and heard a young pastor ask his people to bow 
in silent prayer for the defeat of Upton Sinclair for the 
governorship of California. Why did he want Cfin- 
clair defeated? Because he had read certain quotations 
ascribed to Sinclair that seemed to imply that he was 
an atheist. And where did the young pastor get his 
information? From a little pamphlet issued by the 
campaign committee of the political party opposed 
to Sinclair. It is not only young ministers who make 
fools of themselves in this way. If I could re-write 
one of the old prayers in the “Book of Common Wor- 
ship,” one line in it would read, “From war, pestilence, 
and political preachers, good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

Second, there is the peril that the minister will 
drive out of his congregation not only those of all 
other political faiths but those who want something 
deeper than politics. Political issues are important, 
but there are troubles in human life that politics— 
even the best—can never touch. Parents have way- 
ward children, friendships go on the rocks, death 
comes to a_ beloved brother, cares of a thousand 
varieties afflict your people. They lose the sense of 
God. They seek forgetfulness in pagan pleasures but 
find them only husks and not food for the soul. So 
they try the church in the hope of getting something 
more nourishing. Do not send them away without it. 
““Ah,” you may say, “but they need security. Let us 
try to get that for them. Then their cares will vanish.”’ 
Will they? Are the economically secure people of the 
world without care and sorrow and tribulation? Re- 
member that the ultimate security is not in.a full 
stomach or even in a good bank account, but in cowr- 
age. The troubles of your people may root in fear, and 
the antidote for fear is not security but faith. Politics 
is a great and important human activity, but you 
have—or should have—in your keeping something far 
greater: a cure for sick souls. If people find no cour- 
age, no faith, no healing, in your churches they will 
go elsewhere. 

But the greatest peril is that you will only help 
to ally your church with some particular political 
order instead of with a timeless fellowship with all 
Christians in every land—a fellowship which is above 
and beyond any political order. Ministers have made 
this mistake in every generation. . . . During the war 
of the Revolution many a minister fulminated from his 
pulpit against Washington and Jefferson and their 
followers. In the 1860’s the churches of America were 
split into North and South branches, and most of 
those splits are perpetuated to this day. In Southern 
pulpits sermons were preached against the “dam- 
yankees’ and in Northern churches against the 
bloody rebels. The middle-aged members of this 
audience remember all too well the atrocity stories 
about Germans that were told as gospel truth from 
English and American pulpits during the World 
War. 
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Is it not obvious that most of our political dis- 
cussions about the difference between Roosevelt and 
Landon, or the wisdom or folly of this or that New 
Deal policy, to say nothing of local state and city Is- 
sues, are petty compared with these titanic struggles 
that engage the peoples of Europe? The great ques- 
tions before us as a Christian people today are not 
Roosevelt or Landon, New Deal or Anti-New Deal. 
They are questions far more important. Shall we 
have a totalitarian state or a totalitarian religion? 
Does our highest loyalty belong to God or to the po- 
litical government? Shall we look upon the non-Ar- 
yan races—Jews, Japanese, Chinese, Negroes and all 
the rest—as our enemies or as our brothers? Shall 
we have a free press, a free school, a free radio, and a 
free church? Shall we follow the world’s present 
trend toward nationalism, or shall we try to Jead the 
way toward a greater tellowship of all peoples? Shall 
we continue to allow those who believe only in force 
and violence for self-preservation to dominate our na- 
tional and international policies, or shall we assert our 
convictions as religious men that spiritual values 
cannot be defended by violence but must be preserved 
by aggressive acts of good will and mutual aid? Shall 
our social life be organized only around the hunger 
motives, or shall we weave into it also the love mo- 
tives? These are the great political questions of the 
hour. ‘These are essentially religious questions, for 
they concern the welfare and destiny of the whole 
people. Upon our answers to these questions hangs 
the greatest question of all: Does our civilizaticn have 
survival value? 

You want to exercise your prophetic function as 
young ministers? By all means do it! But tackle these 
issues, not the petty ones. One great difference be- 
tween the false prophet and the true one is that the 
false prophet tackles petty issues; he strains at gnats 
and swallows camels. The true prophet has a long, 
long look. He sees the present in the light of the cen- 
turies. As private citizens you must live in the modern 
world. But as prophets you must live in the eternal 
world. You must help your people to relate them- 
selves not only to their immediate environment. You 
must relate them to the centuries past and to the cen- 
turies to come. It is your high duty to give them that 
long, long look in which a thousand years may seem 
Davao se 

Now the minister’s duty, as I see it, is to make 
clear the distinction between two ways of life, to make 
the Kingdom of God way more appealing than the 
world’s way. It is a task in persuasion. That task 
for him begins at home. He must practice that King- 
dom of God way himself. He must persuade other 
individuals to accept it and follow it. He must per- 
suade social groups, from the local community organ- 
izations to the nation itself, to this Kingdom of God 
way of life. 

If this is a fair statement of the minister’s pro- 
phetie function it follows that he will not preach any 
particular form of immediate economic plan of sal- 
vation, whether capitalism, fascism, socialism, or 
communism. Rather, he will bring them all to judg- 
ment before the tribunal of the Kingdom of God. In 
the stirring times ahead he will want to have all sorts 
of public questions of social and spiritual significance 


discussed in the forums which he may conduct in his 
church on week nights or Sunday evenings. He will 
perform a public service by seeing that these discus- 
sions pro and con are conducted in a spirit of good will 
and truth-seeking. In his private life as a citizen he 
may favor any plan that seems to him best to preserve 
the spiritual values of the Kingdom. But as a min- 
ister his concern with political and economic systems 
is with their ultimate goals, their motives, and their 
attitudes. When he has educated his people to under- 
stand the basic differences between the old world’s 
systems organized around the hunger motives with 
their jungle laws, and the Kingdom way with its good- 
will motives and laws of mutual aid, when he has per- 
suaded them to accept the Kingdom way, his task as 
prophet is fulfilled. He has helped them to relate them- 
selves to the eternal world as well as to the contem- 
porary one. He must trust them and God for the 
rest. 


IHE BLUE TREE 
Barbara Sharpe 


5 a) HE Psalmist saw the beauty of his hill country 
Gy when he wrote, “T will lift up mine eyes unto 
Sy} the hills.” He was expecting something yet 
unseen. 

For three months this summer I lifted up my eyes 
to the top of a twenty-foot dead tree, expecting to see 
a promised mist of blue covering it. After Icoking 
for so long a time and seeing no blue, I concluded the 
little caskets my friend gave me containing the mys- 
tery of life were a mistake. 

In the early spring I was given a treasure sealed 
in tiny black cases and told to bury them, and in time 
the seals would break and a speck of life would peek 
through the clean dark crevices for air and sunlight. 

Cne morning, without my magnifying glass, I 
saw two tiny green points above the spot where I had 
buried the caskets by the trunk of this dead tree. 
Around these I put a guard to protect this mystery 
from danger, so I might see what its perfect and full 
glory would reveal to me—this unseen treasure. 

I fed and watered them, remembering the promise 
—Whosoever giveth a cup of water in love’s name 
shall have his reward. So I continued to watch. 

In a few days the green put out little feelers or 
fingers; to these I gave strings for them te cling to until 
they could reach the branches of this dead tree, up 
which they climbed to its highest point. 

The feelers had nothing more on which to cling 
and there they swayed until I wondered if this was 
the end of the promised beauty. Leaves — just 
leaves! 

Yet every morning I would lift up my eyes to 
that tree top, expecting something as yet unseen. 
From these feelers dangling in space I saw growing 
little long green cone-shaped things. One morning 
in October as I looked up, behold! the beautiful mys- 
tery had unfolded! 

This unseen treasure that grew out of the black 
caskets was the promised heavenly blue showing 
against the azure sky. Even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like this dead tree with its cover of 
heavenly blue morning glories. 
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Another View of the Minister and Politics 


Lewis R. Lowry 


=< other day I was talking to a prominent 
§| lady, and she told me she felt the church is 
doing a splendid piece of work when it gives 
its attendants a feeling of serenity and peace. 
That, she said, is the main task of religion. This world 
is so full of troubles that religion should furnish a 
haven of refuge for distressed people. 

This lady’s name might well be Legion. That 
great hosts of people feel exactly as she does is evi- 
denced by the tremendous following such cults as 
New Thought receive. My purpose in this discussion 
is to discover, if I can, what is the Biblical tradition 
in preaching as shown by the prophet Jeremiah. In 
considering this subject, I would like to do three things: 

First, I would like to find out whether the words 
and actions of the prophet were such as to induce in 
his hearers a feeling of “‘serenity and peace.” 

Second, I want to find out if his life furnishes 
evidence to support the common assumption that we 
always recognize the one who really speaks “the true 
word of God’’—hence he is certain to be a popular 
preacher. 

Third, I would like to discover whether Jeremiah’s 
message was one of personal righteousness only, or if 
it had a deep social significance. 

First, then, was the message of Jeremiah such as to 
cause his hearers to feel ‘calm and serene?” The best 
way to determine this is to attempt to imagine our- 
selves in his time, listening to his words. 

The first chapter of the book is given over to 
~ Jeremiah’s call to preach, his credentials, his authority, 
so to speak. But in the second chapter, the beginning 
of the prophecy proper, the Prophet launches into 
a denunciation of the “apostasy” of Judah. Listen 
to his words as they are recorded in the second chap- 
ter, the seventh to the ninth verses: 


“T brought you to a garden land 
To eat its fruit and its good things. 
But you have defiled my land 
And made my heritage an abomination. 
Your priests asked not ‘Where is the Lord?’ 


“Those who handled the law cared nothing about me. 
The rulers rebelled against me 
And followed things that were useless— 
Therefore I bring an indictment against you 
And against your children’s children.” 
Is the oracle of the Lord 


Or listen again in the fourth chapter, the fifth and 
sixth verses, “Blow the trumpet in the land, for I 
bring trouble from the north, even dire destruction.” 

In the eighth chapter, the eleventh verse, the 
Prophet pays his respects to the priests of optimism of 
his day when he says, “They deal in falsehood, saying 
‘All is well’ when nought is well.” In the fourteenth 
chapter he returns to the theme. Here he is downcast 
because the people fail to respond to his preaching, 
and we find him complaining to God, saying: “Ah, 
Lord God, the prophets keep saying to the people, 
‘You shall not see the sword, nor shall famine meet 
you; but be assured peace will I give you in this 


”) 


place.’ And the Lord answers, saying: “It is lies 
the prophets prophesy in my name. What they 
prophesy is a lying dream, a deceptive invention of 
their own minds.”’ Again, in the twenty-third chap- 
ter, the sixteenth verse, we read: ‘‘Listen not to the 
words of the prophets who fill you with vain hopes; 
they speak a vision from their own minds, and not 
from the mouth of the Lord, who say, ‘All shall be 
well with you.’”’ The seventeenth chapter again 
speaks of the sin of Judah and its approaching doom; 
the twenty-fifth chapter gives warning of the coming 
destruction and finally, in the forty-fourth chapter, 
after the city has been destroyed, the remnant that 
is left seek Jeremiah’s advice, and when it runs counter 
to their desires they accuse him of prophesying ‘“‘lies”’ 
and proceed to do as they please, whereupon Jere- 
miah promises destruction to the remnant. 

Now what has this to do with the Bible tradition 
of preaching? Well, would this sort of preaching pro- 
duce a feeling of ‘calmness and serenity’”’ on the part 
of his hearers? And if the preacher of today followed 
the tradition of Jeremiah, would he preach sermons 
that would induce that ‘‘calm and serene” feeling of 
peace? And what 7s the duty of the modern preacher 
—to follow the tradition of the prophets, or of the 
priests whom they condemned? 

Then for the second question, judging from the 
experience of Jeremiah, would the preacher of the 
“true word of God” be recognized as such and be a 
popular preacher? Of course, I know we are different 
today—we always are—but was Jeremiah popular? 
As Al Smith would say, ‘“Let’s look at the record.” 

In the eleventh and eighteenth chapters we read 
of plots against the life of the prophet; in the twenty- 
sixth chapter we learn that the respectable elements 
of the day desired to put him to death. In the thirty- 
seventh chapter we learn that he has run foul of the 
forces of “law and order,” for he is imprisoned, and 
again in the forty-second we read once more of his 
being imprisoned. Other passages could be cited, 
but from these few, would one think Jeremiah was 
popular? And if a preacher of today attempted to 
follow the tradition of Jeremiah, would he be recog- 
nized as speaking the word of God and be popular? 

And finally, probably the most common com- 
plaint about the church today is the taking of polities 
and economics into the pulpit. People do not come 
to church to hear politics and economics, they want 
to hear the “good old Bible religion.”” And they are 
right! The church is founded on the Biblical tradi- 
tion, and it is their duty to demand that the preacher 
preach ‘“‘good old Bible religion.” But what is this 
“good old Bible religion?” Is it strictly personal, or 
is it concerned with social, economic and _ political 
problems? 

When Jonah cried out in the streets of Nineveh, 
“Yet forty days and Nineveh will be destroyed,” 
wasn’t he dealing with a social question? When Isaiah 
condemned the prevalent concentration of wealth into 
a few hands, the “joining of house to house and lay- 
ing of field to field,’’ wasn’t that economics? Or when 
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he condemned the political preparedness preparations 
of making alliances with Egypt for defense, wasn’t 
that politics? But what of Jeremiah? Was his mes- 
sage merely personal, or was it also social? 

It is worthy of note that in all the fifty-two chap- 
ters of the book, the sins that are condemned, the 
disasters that are promised, the final restoration that 
is to come in the distant future, are all identified, not 
with individuals, but with the nation as a whole. It 
is Judah that has sinned; it is Jerusalem that is to be 
destroyed; it is the Jews that are to be carried into 
captivity. And why? The answer runs all through 
the book, but probably the most concise statement of 
the Prophet’s views is found in the Temple Address, 
the seventh chapter, the third to the twelfth verses: 


Thus saith the Lord ... . ! ‘“Trust not in decep- 
tive words... . for only if you mend your ways 
and practice strict justice toward one another; (only) 
if you keep from oppressing the resident alien, the 
orphan and the widow .... (only if you cease) from 
following other gods... . will I establish your home 
in this place... . But as it is, you trust in deceitful 
words that are of no avail. What? Steal, murder 

. swear falsely .... follow other gods... 
and then come and stand before me in the house that 
bears my name? .... Has the house that bears my 
name then become a robber’s cave in your eyes? I have 
my own thoughts about it,” is the oracle of the Lord. 


We need to remember that the “stealing” to 
which the Prophet referred was not a criminal of- 
fense. There was law in those days, and the one who 
was recognized by the law as a criminal hardly would 
have been tolerated in the Temple. No, the “‘stealing’’ 
to which the Prophet referred was all done “within 
the law,” possibly the very “joining of house to house 
and laying field to field’’ to which Isaiah referred. 
And the ‘‘murder” was not “murder” in the eyes of 
the law. The Jews were very strict about defiling 
the Temple with bloody hands, and certainly no one 
recognized by the law as a murderer would have been 
permitted within its sacred precincts. In all proba- 
bility the “murder” to which Jeremiah referred was 
those practices that drove people to their death with- 
out the guilty one actually striking the blow. (Have 
we such practices today?) And the following after 


“other gods’ was not the open renunciation of Je- 
hovah. No doubt they had that problem also, but 
those who openly renounced Jehovah hardly would 
have been found in the Temple. Isn’t it more reason- 
able to suppose that the “following after other gods” 
referred to those who professed allegiance to Jehovah 
with their lips, but served the gods of Lust and Greed 
with their lives? And is there any social implication 
in these words? 

Suppose Jeremiah were to come today; would he 
have anything to say about the five or ten percent 
increase in wages that has taken place recently and the 
100 percent increase in corporation profits? Would 
he be concerned about the thousands of children being 
stunted physically, morally, mentally and spiritually 
in industry? And would he have anything to say 
about our refusing to ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment that would abolish this curse? Would he be con- 
cerned about the economic conditions that drive 
multitudes of girls to lives of prostitution? Or about 
the prevalence of destitution in the midst of plenty? 
Or about the struggle for profits that leads to war and 
hurls young men at each other’s throats? (And, God 
help us, Europe is showing us today that young women 
as well as men can be hurled into the maw of death.) 
Or would Jeremiah have anything to say about the de- 
bauchery of human beings by the liquor traffic in order 
that more dollars might roll into the coffers of the 
beer barons? Would he be interested in these ad- 
mittedly social, economic and political problems? Or 
would his religion be so pure, so chaste, that it could 
not be contaminated by such base, sordid and worldly 
contacts? And, following the tradition of Jeremiah, 
what should the modern preacher do? Should he 
preach so as to produce that “calm and serene’ 
state of mind? Should he so frame his sermons as to 
please the people and so become “popular?” Or 
should he face these problems honestly, tear off their 
covering and reveal them to the world in all their 
hideousness, crying out, ‘““This, this is what we have 
made of the world,” and demand the application of 
Christian principles? In short, should religion be 
something that makes us feel comfortable? Or should 
it be a challenge that stirs us up? What do you 
think? 


That Little Book of Poems 


J. Will Blair 


WO young poets were, years ago, wandering over 
the Quantock Hills in the South of England, 
eagerly and impulsively planning a book of 
poetry. But they did not agree about subjects. 

One argued seriously for ordinary topics: trees, fields, 

running brooks, mountains covered with clouds, or, 

it may be, capped with snow. He saw, too, the com- 
mon country people with life-stories of tragedy, pri- 
vation and want. These, he said, were enough for 
poetry, and the simple language of the peasant is the 
only real language. Those old-fashioned poetic words 
will go and we should help them to go. 

The other, who, you may well believe, had kept 
his head: in a book from early childhood, preferably 
philosophic books, but any book would do—he disap- 


proved. His poems, he asserted, would be filled with 
the mystical and the supernatural, based on old 
legends of magic forests and warring barons. 

The first young man was sure of himself, so sure 
as often to sound bigoted in what he suggested to his 
companion. The second was gentle, dreamy, absent- 
minded even. His traffic in books had withdrawn 
him from the world, but he had, after all, more knowl- 
edge of men than the first, who, in spite of all his as- 
sertions of interest in those around him, cared more 
for his hills, his flowers, and his words than for people. 
Both were university men, but, while the first always 
returned to his quiet country life, the other was often a 
dweller in towns, 

But, while I have been characterizing these young 
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men, they have come no nearer an agreement about 
subjects for poetry. At last, in despair of ever getting 
together, they agreed that one should write of the 
ier life, the other of the more unusual and mysti- 
cal. 

The simple style, for which Wordsworth is to be 
thanked, shocked the critics of the early nineteenth 
century. “Is this stuff poetry?” was their sneering 
question. “‘What is there poetic in We Are Seven? 
Who is this Wordsworth? Is he loony or idiotic?” 
We smile at these critics today, for look what varieties 
of verse and non-verse are spreading before us! Why 
is this? The answer is that practically all that were 


formerly rules for poetic composition have gone, and 
it is now commonly conceded that, if the poet can 
get his message to us, he is really what he claims to be. 
Only now and then do we hear a sputter like a vagrant 
firecracker set off on the fifth of July. 

A great deal of this comes from the boldness of 
this young man in saying, as he did, that there is no 
essential difference in the language of poetry and of 
prose—he has set us far forward into the land of the 
open-minded; inasmuch as he also declared that 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling. 
Today we are not always able to live up to the second 
direction, though most of us would be glad to do so. 


The Lure of the Unattained 


C. G. McCallister 


“Forgetting what lies behind me and straining to 
what lies before me.” Philippians 3:13. 


| HE regnant and ruling passion of an intelligent 


Lt (>| man is to follow the lure of the unattained. 
| Humanity, lured by the divinity within, is 


Emma} ever crying, “Forgetting what lies behind me, 


I follow the lure of the unattained.”’ This is the insist- 
ence of the soul’s unquenchable hunger for the in- 
superable. It is the spirit reaching out for God. To 
live truly is to feel the urge of a great destiny. In all 
of our lives there is the tantalizing enticement of life’s 
fuller possibilities. A milling maddened mass is des- 
perately lunging at every passing straw. Millions 
are under the spell of the soul’s enlargement, yet they 
- have not ascertained how its attainment might be 
accomplished. The urge for a noble life wells up, but 
there is no knowledge for its fulfillment. Humanity is 
deep in the entanglements of life. The sharp edge of 
unfulfilled desires cuts deep into the spirit. 


Who seest the wider but to sigh the more, 
Most progress is more failure. 


There is a strangely contrasted group. These 
breathe the same air as those who are in despair for 
the soul’s attainment. They live in the same environ- 
ment and experience the same vicissitudes. Yet they 
are eager. They stretch forward. Life in all of its 
avenues is expectancy. These are they who are 
sure. Heads majestically erect, souls singing vi- 
brantly, they cry: “We know in whom we have believed. 
Forgetting the things that are behind, we stretch 
forward.” 

With meteoric brilliancy a stupendous revelation 
flashes into the realm of our spiritual universe. Guided 
by the spirit of a holy loving Father, the spirit of man 
can perform miracles which transcend the limitations 
of flesh and blood. It is our need in these times to 
realize that we have an ever-present will capable of 
transforming life. To mar or to neglect this possibility 
constitutes man’s greatest tragedy. 

Following the vision that comes with the soul’s 
divine restlessness we find ourselves in the presence of 
another unalterable truth. As we follow God and the 
lure which He puts into our souls, we find we must, at 
times, touch the often blood-red thread of self-sac- 
rifice. God has no place for people on the side lines. 
As the game is played the rules say that all are partic- 


ipants. He who rebels and stands at the edge of the 
field is bound to give a shallow interpretation to life. 
It is only those who carry within their hearts the joy- 
ous burden of a chosen pain who can interpret life. 
The great personality has faced alternatives and 
chosen the better part. Only he who knows what the 
cross means, he who can feel it cutting into his shoul- 
ders, can feel the bursting anthem of life. People who 
count in this maddened day are those who know life 
from within. The divine and holy music of life is 
sometimes sung only as we learn the melody by taking 
a cross to our souls and there stretching taut the 
strings of self-giving. 

Some 1900 years ago a man appeared in this 
world. His coming changed the course of humanity. 
He was of a despised race, of the peasant class. His 
education was meager. He never traveled far. No 
powerful and influential friends were with him. His 
public life was three short years. All of his teachings 
antagonized the traditional religion of the people. 
Continually, he disappointed the hopes of his intimate 
friends. At last he was betrayed and crucified. 

There were those who saw in this man the lode- 
star of their unattained desires and longings. Soon 
these became a multitude. His life, after death, ran 
beyond Palestine, out into the world. Within thirty- 
five years a Roman emperor was burning Christian 
martyrs in his pagan garden. Two hundred and 
fifty years later the same mighty Roman Empire sur- 
rendered to its Galilean peasant. Now, in this far- 
distant day, a sick world and ailing race are looking 
to him as their only salvation. 

Upon the ominous horizon he is the one light. 
Standing like Mt. Everest ameng the Himalayas he is 
the magnet, the lure of our souls. Under what cir- 
cumstances do we follow? Each will find in this in- 
comparable quest the noble reality that life consists 
not in having but in being. With our souls and minds 
fixed upon the unattained we are taught that we are 
gaining life, by the increasing of our souls in personal 
holiness. We have revealed to us the proof of religion 
being, not in the piety shown, but in the accomplish- 
ments completed. 

The lure of the unattained leads us to believe that 
in society there works a higher will which all human 
opposition cannot permanently deter. While we may 
dread the confusion and turmoil of the present race 
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and class strife, we can safely turn to God’s leader- 
ship. There, at all times, man can know that his 
efforts in the realm of building the kingdom of God 
will not completely fail. It is a glimmer of immor- 
tality. When humanity realizes that the mutual 
struggle for life opens the way for something finer than 
any individual attempt at survival brings, it has en- 
tered into the realm of eternal truth. 

To be alive in such an age! Te be an interpreter 
of God in our times! Surely the holy love of God 


should vibrate through your being and spur you on. 
Dedicate yourself, now, to live out some truth which 
still remains unknown by the masses. Think some 
world thought not now a reality. Find and make 
discernible some power that shall glorify God and 
elevate man. Hold up a light by which humanity 
may find its way along new paths. Make the true 
meaning of life shine through your personality. This 
is life’s challenge. Make yourself a part of the spirit- 
ual which is ultimate. 


The Children of This World 


Fred Smith 


5 title is the beginning? I wish it were neces- 
It is a strange 
irony of fact that the church still finds it 


Gays) O I need to finish the quotation of which my 
a 8 : 
1): sary. But I know it is not. 


G C 20) 
possible to hand out compliments to the world that it 


seeks to convert. Which leads one to mention that 
the church will never convert the world to Christ until, 
in some respects, the church is converted to the world. 
This suggestion is not new, I hasten to add. It was 
first made by the founder of Christianity. There is a 
wisdom in the world that the church can well afford to 
emulate. And that is as true today as on the day when 
Jesus first gave utterance to the remarkable compari- 
son of the comparative wisdoms of the children of the 
world and the children of light, with the children of 
light coming in a poor second. 

There are some passages of Scripture that shculd 
be forever antiquated, that should not so much as 
even be quoted among Christian people. But like 
parrots we still keep on telling the world that “the 
children of the world are wiser in their day and gen- 
eration than the children of light.”” And we seem to 
be not affected greatly by the grand slam we give 
ourselves! It is wearying to forward looking people 
to be forever exhorting the world to a better style, or 
as Elizabeth Barrett Browning put it, a better style of 
living, when the atmosphere from which these pro- 
jectors of the new life speak is dull, dreary and detrit- 
ing. I have said this sort of exhortation is wearying; 
perhaps a better term would be that it is wicked. The 
place to call men to the higher life is from above, not 
from beneath. 

I have been again poignantly, or should one say, 
poisonously, reminded of this necessity in some recent 
religious meetings I have attended. These meetings, 
we were told, were to revolutionize America. The 
men who addressed had been chosen because of their 
great spirituality and power. “The new day was to 
dawn in golden gleams across the sky.” And all that 
sort of thing. And I sat in a church whose seats were 
uncomfortable; and the light was poor; and the acous- 
tis were equally so. The passionate preacher of the 
new day spoke from a sepulchral gloom of a kingdom 
that would know no need of sun or moon, for the Lord 
God would be the light thereof. There by the brim- 
ming river of life the pilgrims would hold high festival. 
And as he spoke of these sunlighted things, sunlighted 
by a light that was never on land or sea, his voice 
came through the gloom of the sanctuary, while, for 
accompaniment, he went through all the gyrations 


which are the aftermath of a Turkish bath. He 
mopped his brow and wiped his hands and wrists with 
an inadequate handkerchief. And I thought of his 
Lord who once girded himself with a towel. And I saw 
a need for a towel in his case, but for another purpose. 
An uncontrolled humidity plays strange tricks with a 
holy man of God. He wanted, oh, so earnestly, to 
awaken in his listeners a sense of power. Far be it 
from me to discredit any measure of success he at- 
tained in that respect. But this I know, that in many 
of his listeners he did awaken a sense of pity. I will 
not say that he was suffering needlessly, though it 
seemed at times to reach that measure of emotion. I 
will say that he seemed to be sweating needlessly. 
Only in part, and I say this in all reverence, was his 
sweat a Gethsemane sweat. He was being made a 
martyr to the unwisdom of the saints. The physical 
environment to which he had been condemned was a 
stifling experience, not a spiritualizing one. 

Perhaps I had been unduly sensitized to this in- 
adequacy by the rather vehement request which had 
been made to me some time before by a gruff, rather 
hard-boiled so-called man of the world that he be 
granted his church letter. When I asked his reason 
he replied that he was tired of attending a church that 
looked like half a funeral. The color tones of the 
interior were to him depressing; the stained glass 
windows kept out the light. He wanted good cheer, 
physical comfort. He failed to see why it was neces- 
sary to secure knowledge of the good life at the price 
of physical discomfort. He worked in an office that 
was air-conditioned, suitably color-toned and ade- 
quately comfortable. 

And I went from the building that reminded me 
of catacombic Christianity across a couple of blocks 
to hear another prophet of God. One of the major 
five outstanding prophets of our day, so I was in- 
formed. If he was passing through his Gethsemane it 
was an air-conditioned one, so far as outward sweat 
was concerned. Here was poise; here was power; here 
was inspiration. Here was nothing to pity. So far 
as the physical surroundings were concerned there 
was nothing but praise. The acoustics were perfect, 
the lighting lovely, the seating delightful; and over all 
a sense of something deeply interfused whose ac- 
tivating motive was the sense of loveliness in man. 
But the meeting place was not a church building. It — 
was a music hall. And I thought of the needless 
sweat and the needless strains and tensions to which 
I had been subjected in another place, and my spirit 
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boiled within me, and I found myself ejaculating what 
should be an antiquated text. It was the one of which 
I quoted a portion in my title; the rest you know. I 
forbear to quote it. I want to make that passage 
unquotable for our day end generation. £0 I would 
say to all prophets and world reformers that, while 


they are busy here and there reforming the utter- 
most parts of the earth, they fail not to air condition 
the churches; to reform the pews therein and, gen- 
erally, in this matter of physical environment, be- 
come as wise as the children of the world in these 
matters. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Sunday, December 13 
Our Real Sentiments Cannot Be Concealed 


The show of their countenance doth witness against them; 
and they declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not.—Isaiah 3 : 9. 


Sincerity is a note running through this entire Essay, and 
indeed through everything Emerson has written. From the dis- 
cerning eye nothing can be concealed. One’s real motives and 
principles reveal themselves in spite of all efforts to color or 
camouflage them. This discovery is made known oftener than 
not by a kind of intuition. It is felt as an emanation from the 
person whose real character is being revealed. Teachers may 
try to conceal their opinions from their pupils, but the pupils 
will somehow become indoctrinated with them. No man can 
bury his meanings so deep in his book but time and like-minded 
men will find them. A man’s every word may be addressed to a 
certain doctrine; but if in his heart he does not cherish that doc- 
trine, his hearers will be vaguely aware of it. Insincerity is of all 
masks the most transparent. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee; 
Our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 
—Psgalm 90:8. 


Read James 1 : 22-25. 

Prayer: Search me, O God, and know my heart. Try me, 
and know my thoughts. See if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting. Amen. 


Monday, December 14 
The Mind Must Be Made Ready 


And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, and the ears 
of them that hear shall hearken.—Isaiah 32 : 3. 

“God screens us evermore from premature ideas.” It is a 
common notion that truth of a certain sort—liberal theology, 
for example—must be withheld from the masses, on the ground 
that they are unprepared, and would therefore be demoralized 
by it. Nonsense. If they are not prepared it goes right over 
their heads. The mind has to be made ready for an idea before 
it can comprehend that idea, or even get a finger-hold upon it. 
One must cultivate an appreciation for music, painting, sculp- 
ture, or any other form of art. Only the occasional genius is 
born with that ability, and he only in his own field. One must 
learn to love the majestic passages of Scripture, and usually 
through profound experience. Hence the everlasting need of a 
mind kept open and alert to that which is good and true. Hence 
the need of the daily quiet hour, the volume of good literature, the 
lovely picture, the symphony, and the discourse of a wise com- 
panion. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 
—Psalm 19 : 14. 

Read Matthew 11 : 7-19. 

Prayer: Create in me, O Lord, an increasing desire to know 
and share the highest things of life. Quicken my mind and heart 
and make me daily more aware of the truth that makes wise 
unto salvation. Amen. 

Tuesday, December 15 
Ourselves the Measure of Good and Evil 


For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.—Prov. 28 : 7. 


We are all known by our estimate of good and evil and their 
relative strength in the universe. One who thinks the world a 
predominantly evil place has a mind predominantly ruled by evil 
forces—if not evil motives. To one who perceives the world as 
full of beauty and goodness is given a soul shot through with those 
same qualities. In the events of life every man sees himself 
through his interpretation of those events. The mind is like a 
bit of stained glass. A ray of light entering it emerges tinted with 
the colors of the medium through which it has passed. In one’s 
comments about his neighbors one reveals his own character. If 
one believes in the power of a smile, lighted by genuine good-will, 
that one actually sees the world as a smiling place. Thus Emer- 
son: “The good which he sees, compared to the evil which he 
sees, is as his own good to his own evil.” 

Deceit is in the heart of them that devise evil, 
But to the counsellor of peace is joy. 
—Prov. 12 : 20. 

Read Matthew 7 : 1-5. 

Prayer: God help me to keep the balance of life on the side 
of good. May I increase day by day in the knowledge that every- 
thing Thou hast made is good; and in that knowledge let me find 
confidence and security. Amen. 


Wednesday, December 16 
Friendship Reots in Likeness of Mind 


A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for ade 
versity.—Prov. 17 : 17. 

“Only that soul ean be my friend which I encounter on the 
line of my own march.”’ Friendship is a much abused word. 
We apply it te numberless cases which are not friendships at all. 
No one can have many friends, in the true sense of the word, 
though he may count a host of well-wishing acquaintances. A 
friend is one who is able to share the life of another, one whose 
capacity for appreciation is approximately equal. Or, if not one 
who values the same things, one who can appreciate things of 
equal value. The musician may have 2 painter or an astronomer 
for a friend. Happy marriages are based in friendship, a com- 
munity of interest capable of serving as a bond when the sparkle 
of romance or the glow of physical passion has faded. Affinity 
is another long-suffering word, but it describes that intangible 
something which lies at the root of all genuine friendship. 

I have called you friends; for all things that I heard from my 
Father I have made known unto you.—John 15 : 15. 


Read 1 Samuel 18 : 1-4. 


Prayer: Give me a few friends, O Lord, and make me 
worthy of them. Show me the path of true friendship, and re- 
veal the secret of that devotion which sticketh closer than a 
brother. Amen. 


Thursday, December 17 
We Communicate by Being 


And they took knowledge that they had been with Jesus.— 
Acts 4:13. 

One of the oft-quoted sayings of Emerson is this: “What you 
are speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” It sums 
up the substance of his philosophy. The teacher is able to impart 
something to the pupil only when there is a transfusion of spirit, 
only when the reality of the teacher’s personality is transmitted. 
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Words and precepts are of small avail if they do not express the 
true character of the teacher. Most public orations are gags and 
apologies, because they do not convey the real soul of the orator. 
Language, said a certain cynic, is a device for concealing thought. 
Smart but not true. Thoughtful hearers too easily see through 
the device. The sooner we learn that character has a way of 
breaking through all masks and pretenses and shouting the truth 
to all who have ears to hear, the sooner we shall master the secret 
of sincerity, and scorn the ways of even polite dissimulation. 

Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but the 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit—Matt. 7 : 17. 


Read Job 31 : 5-8. 


Prayer: May we keep our hearts with all diligence, dear 
Lord, for out of our hearts are the issues of life. Help us to scorn 
all that is insincere, and seek only that which is honest and of 
good report. Amen. 


Friday, December 18 
All Law Is Beautiful 


His delight is in the law of the Lord, 
And on his law doth he meditate day and night. 
—Psalm 1 : 2. 


“Truth has not single victories; all things are its organs, 
not only dust and stones, but errors and lies. The laws of disease, 
physicians say, are as beautiful as the laws of health.” We are 
prone to think of law as beautiful and beneficent when its opera- 
tions afford us pleasure; far less apt to think thus when we suffer 
in consequence of some infraction of law. Few are ready to ac- 
knowledge that there is beauty in the law of disease, of decay, of 
disintegration. Yet it is true—and in that truth the security of 
all creation abides. In the fact of law itself, its majestic immut- 
ability, there is beauty. It is good to know of a certainty that 
the consequences of falseness and deceit are as inevitable as the 
aftermath of honor and loyalty. The law of darkness is as beauti- 
ful as the law of light, for it is the same law. Because of it we 
may know how to have light and walk in it. 


But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for 
one tittle of the law to fall.—Luke 17 : 17. 


Read Psalm 19: 7-11. 


Prayer: Direct my ways, O Lord, to keep Thy statutes. 
Make me to see the beauty of the laws which Thou hast ordained. 
Then shall I not be ashamed when I have respect unto Thy 
commandments. Amen. 


Saturday, December 19 
Character Proclaims Itself 


That ye may become blameless and harmless, children of 
God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, among whom ye are seen as lights in the world.— 
Phil 2 315. 


“Human character does evermore publish itself. It will 
not be concealed. It hates darkness—it rushes into light. The 
most fugitive deed and word, the mere air of doing a thing, the 
intimated purpose, expresses character. If you act, you show 
character; if you sit still, you show it; if you sleep, you show it. 
You think because you have spoken nothing, when others spoke, 
and have given no opinion on the times, on the church . . . . on 
the college, on parties and persons, that your verdict is still ex- 
pected with curiosity as a reserved wisdom. Far otherwise; 
your silence answers very loud. You have no oracle to utter, 
and your fellow-men have learned that you cannot help them; 
for oracles speak. Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding put 
forth her voice?” 

Any attempt to paraphrase this paragraph, or enlarge upon 
it, is unnecessary and presumptuous. 

You are my certificate yourselves, written on my heart, 
recognized and read by all men. . . . You are a letter of Christ 
. . . . written not with ink but with the Spirit of the living God. 
—2 Cor. 3:2, 3 (Moffatt). 


Read Psalm 15. 

Prayer: Help me, dear Father, to be utterly honest with 
myself. Give me grace that all deceit and dissimulation may 
be driven out of my heart, and let me become a clear medium 
through whom the divine life shall flow into the common life 


of men. Amen. 
* * ok 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


Through the courtesy of the Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie we 
have received an advance copy of The Universalist Banner, 
giving an account of the convention held at Waterville, Maine, 
late in September. 

Hon. John H. Maxwell, president of the State Convention, 
presided at the sessions of that body. In his address he told the 
Convention that financially they were in a stronger position than 
in some years, and religiously “‘the Universalist Church is pro- 
gressing all over the state.” 

The report of the trustees of the State Convention was given 
by Walter H. Littlefield of Portland, chairman, of the secretary 
and superintendent by Mr. Veazie, and of the treasurer by Dr. 
Townsend. 

When Mr. Blair, the Superintendent for New Hampshire, 
brought greetings, the Convention directed that a telegram be 
sent to Dr. Asa M. Bradley, who was long resident in Maine, 
and who served as Maine Superintendent. 

A resolution of sympathy was sent to the Rev. Will Kelley 
upon the death of his wife, Mrs. Blanche Kelley, and a high trib- 
ute was paid to Mrs. Kelley. 

The Rev. A. Francis Walch preached a strong occasional 
sermon, and the Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of Waterville con- 
ducted the communion. 

Besides Mr. Blair, the Rev. Oluf Tandberg, Ph. D., and the 
Rev. Harriet Robinson, were present from New Hampshire. 
Twenty-one Maine Universalist ministers attended the Conven- 
tion, and there were thirty lay delegates. The General Super- 
intendent, Dr. Etz, addressed the convention. Among those who 
conducted the devotional services was the Rev. Robert H. 
Lewis of Old Town. 

The following officers were elected: President, Chief Justice 
Charles J. Dunn of Orono; first vice-president, Hon. Leon O. 
Tebbetts of Waterville; second vice-president, Hon. John H. 
Maxwell of Livermore Falls; secretary, the Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie of Portland; treasurer, Dr. Harry E. Townsend, of West- 
brook; trustee of the endowment funds for three years, Walter H. 
Littlefield of Portland; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. T. B. 
Fisher of Biddeford, the Rev. George W. Sias of Turner Center, 
Harry S. Vose of Waterville, Dean E. Wheeler of Oakland, the 
Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham of Augusta; representatives to the 
Maine Christian Civic League, the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of Port- 
land, the Rev. Howard Markley of Mechanic Falls; trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, Dr. Townsend; preacher of the 
occasional sermon, the Rev. W. A. Cate of Auburn, alternate, the 
Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick. 

The committees which served the Convention were as fol- 
lows: Credentials: Harry S. Vose, Waterville, chairman, the Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd, Gardiner, Carl C. Verrill, Portland. 

Resolutions: the Rev. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, chairman, 
the Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, Augusta, the Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, Canton. : 

Recommendations: Alfred Brill, Waterville, chairman, the 
Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick, the Rev. G. Douglas Frazier 
Caribou. 

Nominating: the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland, Edgar J. 
Brown, Waterville, the Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, Biddeford. 

Auditor: Harry Freeman, Portland. 

Committee on Social Relations: the Rev. Milo G. Folsom, 
Pittsfield, chairman, the Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Kingfield, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, the Rev. Ernest T. Marble 
Norway, the Rev. Howard A. Markley, Mechanic Falls, the Re 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Dr. Peasley, Rockland, the Rev. 
William Lewry, Oakfield, William Wish, Portland. 
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Monitor:s: the Rev. Robert H. Lewis, Old Town, the Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., Bath. 

The convention pledged its support to the General Conven- 
tion Loyalty Month program, voted to concentrate its foreign 
work and back Mr. Jio in Korea, appropriated $200 for a minis- 
ters’ retreat, ordered a census of Universalists, instituted a ‘‘Lay- 
men’s Sunday” for May 2, endorsed Ferry Beach. 

Among the fifteen recommendations were the following: that 
our parishes endeavor to utilize in so far as possible the Fourfold 
Program approved by the Trustees of the General Convention, 
emphasizing our goals in the fields of the spiritual, the social, and 
in education, and international good-will; calling attention to the 
meeting, in August, 1987, at Oxford, England, of the I. A. R. L., 
at which representatives of 20,000,000 religious liberals will be 
present, and of the L. I. B., and recommending that the Maine 
State Convention cooperate in sending a representative of the 
young people to the L. I. B. 

* * * 
CHRISTMAS 
Grace A. Buttrick 


Oh, little snowy roads of Christmas winding 

Toward homes with laureled doors and window-light. 
To warmth and cheer and Yuletide fire, finding 

The Christ Child seeking birth with men, tonight. 


Oh, little snowy roads of Christmas stealing 

Toward homes, sweet scent of fire and candle-light. 

To yielding hearts the mystery revealing, 

The Christ Child seeking birth with men, tonight. 
Melrose, Mass. 


* * * 


CONCERNING BILLBOARDS 


Not long since a native of Maine spoke his mind concerning 
the state’s policy of spending large sums in advertising Maine’s 
scenery, then permitting it to be splotched with billboards. 

The billboard industry made reply: “It is not true that the 
billboard industry is spoiling the scenery and that boards are 
being erected without regard to the effect they may have in 
ruining bits of beauty. The billboard industry requires that all 
billboards erected shall be so designed as to be things of beauty 
rather than eyesores and blots upon the landscape, and to main- 
tain a high standard in every essential detail.” 

If I correctly understand this reply, it contends that a lemon- 
pie—provided it be an artistic lemon-pie—can be splashed 
against a Rembrandt or a Velasquez without damaging the ar- 
tistic value of the painting; but to me it would seem pure van- 
dalism. 

TI also feel free to add that unless billboard spokesmen were 
mentally deficient, they would know that nowhere in America 
could they find one reputable artist, one reputable architect, one 
reputable author, one reputable sculptor—not one man, in fact, 
who has to do with the arts—who would not agree that the 
scenery of Maine, New England and the United States, is the 
laughing stock of the world because of the billboards smeared 
across it.—From “For Authors Only,” by Kenneth Roberts. 


* * * 


HOWDY REVEREND! 


The department of Religious Education hereby enters its 
protest against the widespread and inaccurate form of addressing 
the clergy. The word Reverend and its abbreviation Rev. is an 
adjective, not a noun. Therefore it cannot properly be used like 
the nouns Bishop, Doctor, Professor, President, etc. 

Mr. H. W. Fowler, in his book ‘“‘A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage,” speaks of ‘‘illiteracies like Rev. Smith, instead 
of Rey. John Smith, or the Rev. Mr. Smith.” Many of our 
newspapers, to say nothing of the thousands of church people, 
are offenders in this form of illiteracy. 

Harper’s Magazine some time ago had this to say on the sub- 
ject: “With regard to the use of Reverend or Rev. before a sur- 
name, as in ‘Rev. Jones’ or ‘the Rev. Jones,’ to fail to know that 


the proper form is ‘Rev. Mr. Jones,’ or ‘Rev. Dr. Jones,’ is the 
literary equivalent of eating peas with a knife, although if a 
given name precedes the surname one properly writes, ‘Rey. John 
Jones,’ or ‘the Rev. John Jones.’ Doubtless there are others in 
the provinces who believe that ‘Rev. Jones’ is permissible; but 
that will not be used in Harper’s as long as there is a blue pencil 
left in the office.” 

Perhaps these words will hearten. those clerics who have 
given up the struggle and now answer the phone, “‘Yes, this is 
Reverend Jones speaking.”” We hope, too, it will answer the 
questions of many of our good laymen who honestly think they 
should address their rector as ‘‘Rev. Jones’ and that plain “‘Mr. 
Jones” or ‘Dr. Jones” is not correct.—The Minnesota Missionary. 

* * * 


COPY READERS FOR SERMONS 


What I said about newspaper training for the clergy re- 
minds me of an experience Joseph Fort Newton had when he 
undertook the writing of his syndicated series on “Everyday Re- 
ligion” for the daily press. He suggested to the syndicate ser- 
vice which was to market his wares that he would like to write a 
few ‘‘samples’” and then sit in with some newspapermen and have 
their criticism. I saw him the morning after he had done so. 
“TI told them I wanted frank criticism,’ he said. “Believe me, I 
got it.” I gathered that what the newspaper boys did to his 
copy was nothing short of massacre. And when that happens to 
such classic English as that written by Dr. Newton one is shocked 
to think what would happen, under similar assaults, to the 
writing of the average parson. But I insist that most sermons 
would be improved by passing through the hands of a skilled copy 
reader on a city desk—and possibly the congregations would be 
improved both in size and edification. I like this suggestion of 
mine better than that made by Dr. Fleming when he asked for a 
moratorium on preaching, and then manifested his sense of humor 
—I hope it was that!—by delivering the longest of all the ad- 
dresses at the recent inaugural luncheon at Hobart College! If 
all parsons could have such experience as that of Dr. Newton’s 
they would doubtless say, as he did, ‘‘I wish I had had it earlier 
in life.”’—The Loiterer, in The Churchman. 

* * * 

The denial of human rights to people who have property— 
even the murder of them in cold blood—strikes us as quite as 
unjust as the placing of property rights above human rights.— 
The Living Church. 


* * * 


BLESSINGS ON OUR WOODS 


Blest be our woods of hemlock, maple, pine, 
Balsam and birch, dear Lord, our woods and Thine! 
Blest be their bubbling springs, their rippled lakes, 
Their ponds, and every laughing brook that makes 
Rainbows and foam and crystal homes for trout; 
Blest be the trails that wander in and out 
Among gray boulders drowned in soft green seas 
Of velvet moss! Oh, blest be all of thesz! 
Blest be the woods and they that dwell therein, 
The scolding squirrel and his gentler kin, 
The friendly chipmunk and the timid hare; 
Blest be the graceful mink, the shambling bear, 
The beaver on his dam, the drumming grouse, 
The hawk that loves the sky, the white-foot mouse, 
The antlered buck that paces, proud and tall, 
With does and dappled fawn, blest be they all! 
Lord, bless the woods for perfect loveliness. 
For balm that heals the soul in care and stress! 
Keep them forever fragrant, cool and sweet! 
From thunderbolt and flame, from gale and sleet, 
From avalanche, from torrent, drought and blight, 
From all that is unclean, from ruthless might 
That gives to desolation valley, glen 
And mountainside, God bless our woods! 

Amen! 


—Arthur Guiterman in New York Herald-Tribune. 
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Reactions of 


SENT TO THE SUBSCRIPTION CLERK 


My dear Miss Brown: 

I am writing this to ask you to have my subscription to the 
Leader discontinued the last of next October. After reading Mr. 
van Schaick’s article in last week’s paper about the last election, I 
felt I no longer wanted the paper. I shall read it of course, but 
no more of his articles, much as I have enjoyed his writings about 
Beards Hollow and Joseph’s View. 

How an editor of a religious paper can stand back of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Farley is more than I can understand. If he 
has read the Boston papers—I presume he has—he must know 
how much harm those two men have done in the last four years. 
They have increased the debt of this country most awfully— 
have raised taxes so that many feel they cannot pay them—have 
spent thousands of dollars on foolish undertakings. The Presi- 
dent has broken every promise he made when he was elected, 
except one—that was to repeal the Volstead Act. . . . I have no 
use now for Mr. van Schaick. 

You have always been very kind to me and I thank you for 
it very much. Of course, anyone has a right to vote as he or she 
pleases, but I am disappointed that the editor of the Leader 
should take the view that he did and stand back of such men as 
he has done. I hope that four years from now Mr. van Schaick 
will be a wiser man. Of course I know you are not to blame in 
any way, shape or manner, but I felt I must let off steam. 


The sentence omitted was libelous and would have exposed 
the paper and the writer to a suit for damages. 
The Editor. 
ok ok 
INTERESTING RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GRANT- 
GREELEY CAMPAIGN 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The “great layman’ referred to in the Leader of November 
28 was Horace Greeley. I had that impression while reading 
the editorial and it was confirmed by referring to the encyclo- 
pedia, 

I used to hear my eleven-year-old sister, who was visiting in 
New York with my mother at the time, tell of seeing Greeley’s 
funeral procession. 

I remember that Grant-Greeley campaign well. I was 
seven and I felt so sorry for Horace Greeley as I saw him pic- 
tured in the cartoons with the awful sores on his head (I can see 
now how they looked), that I turned from the Republican family 
tradition, and “‘went for Greeley.”’ But my five-year-old sister, 
Jennie, was not moved by any foolish sympathy, and stood 
staunchly by the family Republican faith and ‘“‘went for Grant.” 

A family acquaintance who was a Democrat rewarded me 
for being a turncoat with a penny; but father gave Jennie two 
pennies for standing by the family tradition. 

Myra D. Mc Kechnie. 

Dexter, Maine. 

* * 


A SOUTHERNER ON GREELEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many years ago down in Virginia we first heard of the bril- 
liant editor of The New York Tribune. They told how he op- 
posed secession, how, after the states had seceded, he pleaded 
that they be allowed to depart in peace, how, after the Civil War, 
he stood for kindness and conciliation. 

The Southern people also remembered gratefully that he 
signed Jefferson Davis’s bail bond. 

I later learned that Horace Greeley was a Universalist. 
If he is not the ‘‘great Universalist layman” referred to in your 
editorial of November 28, he might be. 

I wonder if he was not too great to be elected President. 
Certainly he had no chance in 1872. Corruption was then at 
itsnadir. This is not meant to reflect on the illustrious soldier, the 


Our Readers 


head of a strongly entrenched party, who was chosen. General 
Grant was too noble a character to realize how base others were. 
John T. Fitzgerald. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


* a 


NEED HORACE GREELEY TODAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think that the great Universalist layman referred to in the 
Leader must have been Horace Greeley. My father always 
read The Tribune and greatly admired Horace Greeley. Mr. 
Greeley’s picture always hung in our sitting-room, and hangs to- 
day in my old-fashioned guest-room. We need more such men 
today. 

Helen A. Prescott. 

Braintree, Mass. 

STUDY HORACE GREELEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ‘“‘great Universalist layman” referred to in the Leader 
of November 28, could have been no other than Horace Greeley. 

Not only do I consider him our greatest Universalist lay- 
man, but also one of the greatest Americans of all time; a seer, a 
patriot, and a humanitarian, he was a leader in every progressive 
movement of his day. 

Certainly his career could be restudied with profit, not 
only by Universalists, but by all Americans. 

Nellie M. Gleason. 
Fort Pierce, Forida. 
HAILWOOD ELECTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With the full support of the People’s Universalist Church of 
Grand Rapids, the minister, the Rev. James W. Hailwood, entered 
the campaign, and, as a Democrat, was elected State Represent- 
ative to the Michigan Legislature. The constituency which now 
Mr. Hailwood represents is the largest in point of number of 
electors in the United States. The potential voting strength of 
the First Kent County District of Michigan is 79,000. The 
Rev. James W. Hailwood was sent to the State Legislature by a 
very large plurality. Indeed, he was second only to President 
Roosevelt’s election figures for the same area. He will keep 
the usual traditional custom of serving as minister of the People’s 
Universalist Church of Grand Rapids while representing his 
district in the Michigan Legislature, and will begin his duties as 
Legislator January 1, 1937. The undoubted popularity of Mr. 
Hailwood is directly attributable to his indefatigable services to 
the people of the city of Grand Rapids, known as the furniture 
capital of the world. For eight years Mr. Hailwood has been pres- 
ident of the Michigan Association for Social Security. He has 
personally assisted 4,155 persons in getting their old age pen- 
sions, and is generally acclaimed as the real type of legislator 
necessary for the time. Immediately after his election, Governor- 
elect Frank Murphy wrote the following letter to Mr. Hailwood: 


Dear Representative Hailwood: 

Your letter was freshening, for we share many social 
concepts. I will bring to the attention of the Speaker of 
the House your special fitness for the Legislative Coun- 
cil. I look forward with singular interest to meeting you 
again because of your enthusiasm for the new order of 
helpfulness. 

Sincerely, 
Frank Murphy. 


It was poetic justice that Mr. Hailwood should have won the 
election. In the days when Dr. Frank D. Adams was pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Detroit, the Rev. James W. 
Hailwood was inspired by the social work of that great minister. 
Governor-elect Frank Murphy was then mayor of the city of 
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Detroit. In the dilemma of 1931, when Mayor Murphy was con- 
fronted with the great task of relieving the indescribable dis- 
tress in the automobile metropolis, he appropriately appointed 
Dr. Frank D. Adams chairman of the Mayor’s Unemployment 
Committee. Dr. Adams planned better than he knew, and his 
system of relieving the distress became the model of the nation. 
It is fitting, therefore, that Governor Murphy should now have 
among his loyal associates in administering the affairs of Michi- 
gan another Universalist minister in the person of the Rev. James 
W. Hailwood, minister of the People’s Universalist Church of 
Grand Rapids. 
ENE 


* * 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have received the following from Hon. Sol Bloom and pass 
it on for your information. 
Victor A. Friend. 


Last June I wrote to you in regard to the 150th Anniversary 
of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States, which 
will be celebrated commencing September 17, 1937, and continue 
through April 30, 1939. 

It is the purpose of this commission to create a quickening of 
interest in our nation, its history, and the Constitution. The 
general plans include the preparation of historical and educational 
literature for public and educational libraries; also, the publica- 
tion of plays, pageants, music, etc., for the churches, to be used 
in conjunction with the material obtainable at the libraries. All 
of this will be furnished without charge to the various celebrants. 

Realizing the importance of disseminating authentic infor- 
mation at an early date, your personal assistance will be appre- 
ciated by inserting a general announcement of the celebration in 
all of your church periodicals. In this year of preparation, 
through channels of every activity, we hope to insure a com- 
prehensive understanding of the purpose and character of the 


observance prior to its opening. 
Sol Bloom, 


Director General. 
* * 


REBUKES US FOR OUR ATTITUDE ON TOWNSEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every little while some one of your staff of writers gets a 
little bile in his system and takes a crack at the Townsend Club. 
Invariably he bites off more than he can chew. Do not blame 
him too much, for it must be discouraging to a critic to watch the 
growth of that organization and see new clubs being started 
daily by men fully as smart as he is. 

In the two years of its existence over ten thousand such 
clubs have been started. Many of them with thousands of mem- 
bers and with none less than a hundred, for it takes that many 
to get a charter. In these clubs you will find a multitude of 
Universalists who object to their official organ being used for 
anti-Townsend propaganda. Their only recourse is to reply by 
letter, with the hope that it may be published. Such publicity 
is not as good as the editorial page, but it is better than nothing. 

The latest knock in the Leader appeared November 28 and 
read as follows: ‘“‘“Townsendites score victory at polls’ is the scare- 
head in flaming red letters in the first post election issue of the 
Townsend National Weekly. It must be marvelous to have an 
editorial job where facts are immaterial.” Now suppose we 
examine this matter and see if the writer knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

At its last annual convention the Townsend Club voted to 
maintain a nonpartisan attitude as to the presidential election, 
and concentrate its political efforts on the election to Congress 
of members favorable to the Townsend Plan. The results of the 
election demonstrate clearly that this course was pursued. For 
example, we might select three states—Florida, Maine and 


California—located in different sections of the country, and each 
with a good sprinkling of Universalists. In Florida, Townsend 
candidates were successful for Governor, both Senators, and 
four out of the five Congressmen. There was a iarge majority for 
Roosevelt. In Maine, the three Congressmen elected were all 
for Townsend. The presidential vote was for Landon. In 
California, the recent primary vote elected eighteen Townsend- 
ites out of twenty candidates for leading officers. Nationally, 
the Townsendites veted for Roosevelt. Dr. Townsend personally 
supported the Union Party, and probably that party also re- 
ceived its share of Townsend votes. 

When it came to the congressional vote the Townsend Club 
ceased its nonpartisan attitude and actively worked in favor 
of its congressional favorites. Previous to the election General 
Johnson, of defunct NRA fame, predicted that sixty members 
would be elected to Congress by Townsendites. As a matter of 
fact more than one hundred and twelve were elected. Many 
columnists considered General Johnson’s prediction too high, but 
it was almost doubled. Some victory! Oh, I forgot, our astute 
critic said no, but he must prove that the list of these Congress- 
men and Senators as published is wrong, or he is up to his own 
neck in the mire. A case of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Ho hum! 

C.B. Warner. 


Biloxi. Miss. 
*x* x* 


ARTHUR NASH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Where are the successors to Mr. Arthur Nash (known to 
the American public as “‘Golden Rule’ Nash), who passed on 
only a few years ago? There ought to be many among Univer- 
salists, who were so in sympathy with Mr. Nash’s work and his 
remarkable achievement. If there are any who read this para- 
graph that have not yet read that thrilling, true story entitled 
“The Golden Rule in Business,” by Arthur Nash, president of 
the A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, I ask them to do so at 
once; not only for their own sake, but also for that of the world at 
large, in order to pass the good word along. Of course, in order 
to achieve Mr. Nash’s marvelous success, one must be, in one 
supreme respect, i7zke Mr. Nash, that is, one putting fair play to 
the worker in his employ always first. That, and that alone, 
would insure the cooperation of all of his employes as a unit. 
To quote the words of the little Italian presser: ‘“Whatever this 
Golden Rule thing is, I don’t know, but what Mr. Nash told us 
was that all he wanted us to do was to work just as we would want 
him to work if we were up in the office paying wages, and he was 
back here doing the work. Now, I know, if I was the boss and 
would come in and talk to the workers as he did, and raise wages 
like he has, I’d want every one to work like hell.”’ And that’s 
what the employes did—pardon the profanity, please—they 
“worked like hell.”” That meant cooperation, from top to bottom. 
Such cooperation, in every business house in the United States, 
would mean the solution of the troubles between capital and 
labor. Let us not forget the old saying, “‘ Noblesse oblige.” 

May I conclude, as I began, ‘‘Where are the successors to 
Mr. Arthur Nash?” 

B.G. 


* ok 


A LINE FROM A NOBLE LADY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has been hard for us to find words adequate to express our 
appreciation and real pleasure for the tribute given us at the 
Winchester Convention. 

We had reasons, as we thought, for our non-attendance. But 
when we heard about that turkey banquet we felt we punished 
ourselves to the limit. 

However, we have told Mr. Noble we will be at Dover, Provi- 
dence permitting, next year. 

S. A. Porter. 

Langdon, N. H. 
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An Epic of Achievement 
Peary. By William Herbert Hobbs. 

(Maemillan. $5.00.) 

The author of this Life of Peary, Pro- 
fessor Hobbs, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has made marked contributions to 
the science of meteorology by his observa- 
tions on the coast of Greenland, and knows 
what scientific results may accrue from the 
pioneer work of explorers, even if they are 
impelled by mixed motives in which the 
desire for knowledge is only one ingredient 
in a complex urge. He tells the story of 
Peary’s life with due regard to the insa- 
tiable curiosity which drove the explorer 
on through twenty-three years of polar 
work until he reached the North Pole, 
but without any attempt to cover up 
those other motives which Peary admitted 
or claimed, such as the eager desire to be 
the first to reach the Pole and the convic- 
tion which grew upon him that he was 
providentially ‘“‘meant” to be the discoverer 
of that unimpressive spot on the wastes of 
polar ice. 

The story is told largely by quotation 
from Peary’s published works and from 
what other men have written of the Far 
North, but only a traveler who knows the 
North could make the tale as continuously 
interesting as this one is. There is here a 
record of adventures which were saved 
from becoming tragic disasters only by 
the extreme, almost incredible, fortitude 
of Peary and his comrades, by the fore- 
sight and skill of the leader himself, or by 
strokes of sheer luck. As a demonstra- 
tion of what men with slender equipment 
can do in the face of the most severe 
conditions the earth’s surface offers, there 
are few narratives which are its equal. 
It recalls the story of Scott’s ill-fated dash 
to the South Pole. 

Peary needed courage not only on the 
early expeditions, in which he developed 
his understanding of arctic conditions 
and perfected his technique as a leader, but 
in the years between, when he found little 
support for his ambitions and encoun- 
tered opposition on the part of superiors 
in the navy, which he served as a civilian 
engineer. Few men would have persisted 
as he did. The grit which carried him 
through at those times was the foundation 
of that extraordinary determination which 
finally enabled him to lead an expedition 
to the Pole in April, 1909. 

The story cannot be told without refer- 
ence to the despicable attempt of Dr. 
Cook (who had accompanied Peary on one 
of his early expeditions) to snatch the 
glory from Peary by claiming to have 
reached the Pole months before the date 
of Peary’s success. The nerve shown by 
Cook, and his success in securing popular 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universelist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


acclaim while scientific leaders withheld 
their endorsement of his claims, reflect a 
very disturbing gullibility on the part of 
the general public. The whole experience 
was terribly hard on Peary, partly because 
he himself was far from looking down 
upon the personal prestige to which his 
achievement entitled him, and partly hbe- 
cause, in the first hours of shock which 
followed the discovery that at the very 
moment of his own return to civilization 
Cook had publicly declared that he, and 
not Peary, had first reached the Pole, 
Peary permitted himself to make an undig- 
nified comment upon Cook’s claim. Fi- 
nally, of course, Peary was vindicated by 
the almost unanimous endorsement of 
scientists, although some of his enemies 
managed to ensure that he should first 
pass through the humiliation of a Congres- 
sional investigation conducted by men who 
knew about as much on the subject of 
polar exploration as Peary knew about 
politics. 

Some useful maps accompany the text; 
in place of photographs there are line 
drawings which are a rather uninteresting 
substitute. The text is spoiled at a good 
many places by rather carelessly con- 
structed sentences which escaped the proof- 
reader, but the narrative is vital and well- 


balanced. 
JEL IRIE. Se 


* x 


Kagawa’s Newest Book 


Brotherhood Economics. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. (Harper. $1.50.) 
Kagawa’s newest book, “Brotherhood 

Economics,” is a plea for the extension of 
Christianity to all phases of our daily life. 
He believes that the principles which are 
generally given lip-service by people who 
profess to be Christians contain enough 
power of action to solve our economic 
problems. What is needed is not creeds, 
but the application of the brotherly love 
which Christ taught. As he says: “If the 
church were trying to practice love in 
society, there would be a reason for its 
existence. With creeds alone I do not ex- 
pect it to be able to save the world. Not 
that creeds are not important, but along 
with creeds and dogmas there is need for 
the application of redeeming love in social 
life.”’ 

Kagawa believes the development of a 
strong cooperative movement is the way in 
which brotherly love can be put into ac- 
tion to solve our problems and provide an 
alternative to communism. For him, 
communism is the forced method which 
not only suppresses and kills Christian 
ideals, but also fails to solve the economic 
problems which bring it into action. 

This book, which is a development of 
the subject of the Rauschenbush Lectures 
for 1936, gives a very interesting descrip- 


tion of Dr. Kagawa’s experiences which 
helped him arrive at the conclusions pre- 
sented in the rest of the book. It then 
goes on to discuss the application of 
Christ’s teachings to theories of economics, 
and show how they have been omitted 
from capitalism and communism. The 
ideal of brotherhood love has been em- 
phasized at different periods of Christian- 
ity but has found practical expression at. 
only a few points in our history—recently 
in the consumer cooperative movement. 
The chapter on the modern cooperative 
development is perhaps the best in the 
entire book. Kagawa shows that it exists 
for the sole purpose of serving the entire 
community without exploitation, applying 
brotherhood love to all, to non-members 
as well as to members. Consumer co- 
operative principles and practices are ex- 
cellently treated in reference to the general 
theme of the whole book. 

The outline and discussion of the Co- 
operative State is not as convincing as the 
rest of the argument. It tends to wander 
into theoretical abstractions and is quite in 
contrast to the rest of the book, which is, 
for the most part, exceedingly practical. 

Taken as a whole, the book is worth 
reading. It should help to awaken Chris- 
tian leaders in our country to the immense 
problem before them of making Christian- 
ity a living doctrine of action. 

Samuel F. Ashelman, Jr. 

Swarthmore College, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Mrs. Augusta J. Weeks, widow of 
Bracket B. Weeks, died at her home in 
Manchester in her ninetieth year. She was 
a member of the Universalist church and 
Ruth Chapter O. E. S. Funeral services. 
were conducted by Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth. 

Mrs. Hattie M. French, member of 
the Universalist church at Kingston and 
Ruth Rebekah Lodge, died in the hospital 
of pneumonia. Funeral services were held 
from the church, Rev. Charles Legal of 
Georgetown officiating. 

A personal letter brings word of the death 
of Cummings L. Lothrop of Springfield, 
Mass. This is of preculiar interest to New 
Hampshire Universalists who attend the 
annual Ancestors’ Day services at Lang- 
don. For more years than I have, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lothrop attended this service, and he 
always brought his car filled with friends. 
Year after year his genial presence will be 
missed. 

“The Religious Life of the Puritan’ was 
the subject of an address by Rev. E. L. 
Noble at a meeting of the Northern 
Colonists, colonial historical society, at the 
home of W. O. F. Hayden, Dover. It 

(Continued on page 1597) 
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Recommended Christmas Plays 


For Chancel Production: 

“The Gallant Pilgrim,” by Evelyn 
Grant Hornsey (2); a religious play of the 
time of the Children’s Crusade, especially 
fine for a church with chancel not filled 
with an organ; entrances may be through 
auditorium or from doors at sides. Eleven 
men, with additional male choristers; 
two girls; eight or ten children. Men wear 
monks’ costumes. Emphasizes the joy- 
ous side of sacrificial service. Forty-five 
minutes. No royalty. Copy, 35 cents. 

“The Prince of Peace,’ by Marcus 
Bach (3). One woman, two men, speak- 
ing; and the usual persons of the Nativity 
with others, and a number of children. 
May be done in the chancel if there are 
side entrances to it, and a minimum depth 
of twelve feet. Unusual and challenging 
presentation of the usual Nativity as a 
vision to a soldier in war-time, with war 
menacing the Christ-child. Copy 20 cents. 
For Stage Production: 

“The Christmas Party’ (1). Cast of 
three men, five women, mostly young 
people; a comedy in which some of the 
tangled problems of youth are solved in 
the Christmas spirit, from a story by Zona 
Gale. One act, easy interior, no royalty. 
Copy, 35 cents. 

“Christopher’s Candle” (1). Two men, 
five women, one child. One act, simple 
interior. Fine for young married group. 
Society atmosphere. The boy, tempo- 
rarily lost hunting a Christmas candle, 
draws neglectful parents together, and 
helps soften several hearts by his absence. 
No royalty. Copy, 35 cents. 

For Church School Party: 

“The Toymaker’s Doll,” by Marion 
Holbrook (1). Six boys, six girls, and ex- 
tras. One act, interior, twenty minutes or 
more. Good for church school Christmas 
Party. By the toymaker’s selfishness his 
daughter is turned into a doll, released 
only when his avariciousness is cured. 
Toy dancing specialties, marches, etc., 
may be used. No royalty. Copy, 35 
cents. 

“Christmas Windows’ (1) uses twenty- 
five to fifty children. A beautiful panto- 
mime with five scenes set simply behind a 
great frame filled with netting which rep- 
resents windows of various kinds. About 
forty-five minutes. This is the perfect 
production for church schools large or 
small. The lonely child peering in the 
windows of the toy-shop, the home, the 
church, ete., is finally welcomed in the 
home that has a lighted candle in the 
window. A choir, dancers, performing 
toys, kindergarten children, all fit into the 
performance. No royalty. Copy, 30 
cents. 


The plays listed in The Leader for Nov. 
17, 1934, are still to be recommended. 
Write to Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Barre, 
Vermont, for specific recommendations. 
Addresses: . 

1: Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

2: Baker’s Plays, 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

8: Guild of Inspirational Drama, 404 
Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


ON BUYING CHRISTMAS TOYS 


A recent newspaper article reporting 
the activities of Peaceways, Inc., contains 
the following enlightening paragraph: 

“We advise even in such small matters 
as children’s playthings and fashions in 
clothes,” says the Peaceways’ Executive 
Director. “If it is unwise to permit chil- 
dren to indulge in militaristic games with 
toy tanks and tin soldiers, it is ridiculous 
for the mother, garbed in chic Mussolini 
hat and Paris-inspired military jacket, to 
correct the child for his war-like games.” 
Perhaps you would like to write to World 
Peaceways, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
York City, New York, for their recom- 
mendation regarding discriminating gifts 
for children at this Christmas season. 

* * 


PITTSFIELD OBSERVES CHRISTMAS 


Pittsfield, Maine, has some old estab- 
lished customs which seem a part of every 
Christmas. On the second Sunday before 
Christmas a bare tree is set up in both the 
Primary Department room and in the 
church auditorium, where the rest of the 
school meets for its worship service. The 
members of both departments bring for 
those trees, toys, books, dolls, sleds, skis, 
skates, clean outgrown clothing, vege- 
tables, fruit, candy or money. In fact 
anything they are willing to give of their 
own to help make someone else have a 
happier Christmas. During the next week 
the things are reclaimed, broken toys 
mended, dolls’ clothing is given a going 
over, clothing is assigned where most 
helpful. The week before Christmas the 
things are made up into as many parcels 
as possible and given where needed. As 
all gifts brought to the church are done up 
in white paper, no one knows what they 
are or where they came from. This service 
is called “White Gifts for the King.” 
The Christmas Tree with its program is 
given usually by the Primary Department 
and is held two nights before Christmas. 
On the Sunday night preceding Christmas 
last year the pageant “The Nativity” as 
arranged by a church in Belmont, Mass., 
was given. This was so successful that, 
following the custom in Belmont, it will be 
given each year, using different members 


entire speaking is done by a Narrator, 
with singing by a chorus choir, and all 
characters’ parts are pantomimed. Cos- 
tuming is not difficult, except the making 
of the angel’s wings. The script, which 
may be purchased through the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, Boston, gives very 
explicit directions for all matters per- 
taining to the production. (From the 
Guidepost.) 


* * 


NEWS FROM OUR SCHOOLS 


Word comes to us from Minneapolis 
that a new Nursery Department has been 
started in the church school, for children 
three years of age and under. “This has 
been planned so that parents of young 
children may come to church and bring 
their children with them,” the church 
calendar reports. ‘“‘We are very encour- 
aged about our school this fall. New 
pupils every Sunday.” 

Our church school workers in North 
Adams, Mass., are participating in a local 
Community Leadership Training School, 
of which Miss Faith Carley, the super- 
visor, is registrar, and Rev. Pliny A. Allen 
one of the instructors. Our folks are find- 
ing it a helpful experience. 

The Middletown, New York, Univer- 
salist church has sent out the November 
issue of its parish paper, Christ Church 
Clarion. We quote the paragraph on 
church school affairs: “‘Attendance in our 
church school has definitely increased. 
We have been able to more than offset our 
losses from the upper-age by attracting 
new pupils from the lower-age group in our 
parish. We speak of this as if it were 
something that just happened, like the 
weather. But concerted and sustained 
effort on the part of our church school 
staff is behind it. Each month a motion 
picture is shown at the morning session. 
Last month it was ‘The Negro and Art,’ 
to which we invited the children from 
the African Methodist Zion and Bethel 
churches. Thus we attempted to provide 
for education in race relations in more than 
a theoretical way. Every chair in the 
room was occupied. This month we showed 
‘The Growth of Cities and Their Problems’ 
with the aim of arousing civic conscious- 
ness.” 

From Halifax, Nova Scotia, comes the 
word of a busy pre-holiday time. “Our 
Players Club put on a presentation re- 
cently. Our ladies are having a sale and 
tea next week, and we are to have a Scout 
Demonstration early in December. Christ- 
mas festivities follow these.” 

* * 


According to recent statistics, two-thirds 
of all human beings above the age of ten 
are unable to read or write. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Young People’s Day will be observed 
this year on Jan. 17 with Young People’s 
Week following to the 28d. We hope this 
year’s reports will exceed those of last year 
with respect to the number of churches 
observing this special occasion, although 
last year showed more participation than 
other recent years. 

It is interesting to note the historical 
development of Young People’s Day and 
Week. In 1892, three years after the 
founding of the organization, a recom- 
mendation was adopted at the National 
Y. P. C. U. convention at Reading, Penn., 
urging that one Sunday in the year be set 
apart “for special service and prayer for 
the success of the work.” This was ac- 
tually the birth of ““Young People’s Sun- 
day,’’ which, since its first observance on 
Jan. 29, 1893, has become an established 
day in our Universalist calendar. Recog- 
nizing the significance and infinite possi- 
bilities of this annual event, the National 
Executive Board in 1914 voted to set aside 
not only one Sunday but one full week each 
year to be known as Young People’s Week. 
Back as early as 1898, the idea of inviting 
other young peqple’s societies to join in a 
program for Young People’s Sunday was 
recommended. The custom of asking for 
a collection on this day for the work of the 
National Y. P. C. U. was started in 1895. 
Up until 1899 the collection went into the 
general fund, but since then it has been 
used for missionary, church extension or 
social service projects of the National 
Union. 

It is our aim to have Young People’s 
Day observed in every Universalist Church 
in the denomination. We hope that it 
will be possible for all to observe it on the 
date set apart by the National Board. 
However, we know that there are churches 
that cannot do this for some reason or 
other. If this is the case we trust that 
some other date will be used for this pur- 
pose, so that in every church some time 
during the year there will be an observ- 
ance for this important department of the 
work of our church. 

Last year a large number of churches 
where there were no organized young 
people’s societies held a special service 
with some of the young people of the 
church taking part. In any case the least 
that can be done is for the minister to 
preach a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
sion. But we feel that all churches have 
some young people that can be used to 
give the service the atmosphere of a special 
occasion for youth. 

This year the offerings which will be 
sent in from our churches will be used for 
the Church Extension projects of the 
Union, which are the Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Children at North Oxford, 


Mass., and the work of Mr. Jio for the 
promotion of his medical cooperative so- 
ciety in Korea. These two projects rep- 
resent the projects of Christian service 
in which the National Union is engaged 
this year through its Church Extension 
program. One represents an outstanding 
piece of work being carried on in our own 
country, and the other is an investment in 
international good will and friendship, 
which we believe is essential in any pro- 
gram of Christian service looking for world 
brotherhood and world peace. 

The December issue of Onward contains 
many helps for the young people in pre- 
paring the service for Young People’s 
Day. Other suggestions will be sent upon 
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request. The office is always glad to hear 
special requests and has a great amount 
of material from which to draw in meet- 
ing them. Special responsive services, 
candlelight services, sources of appropriate 
scripture readings, poems, and many other 
helps in addition to those in Onward, are 
available. 

Let’s have a great observance on Jan. 
17. Young People’s Day is the second 
Sunday in Enlistment Month. Let us en- 
list youth in our church work more and 
more. Youth will respond to a definite 
challenge if it comes to them. Let us give 
them the opportunity to show their worth 
in the work of the Universalist Church. 
As they have done in the past, we feel 
confident that they will again accept the 
challenge and take up their tasks. Young 
People’s Day furnishes us with this op- 
portunity. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. WALKER IN UNITED WORK 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Church Women, 
will leave Saturday night to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Council of Federated Church 
Women in Washington, D. C. 

The group will hold its meetings at the 
Washington home of Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
past president of the local council and a 
vice-president of the National Council. 

Mrs. Walker is chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the national or- 
ganization, and New York State director. 


The above notice was clipped from The 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle under 
date of Dec. 2, 1986. Inquiries as to this 
interdenominational organization elicit the 
following information: 

The National Council of Federated 
Church Women was organized eight years 
ago at the suggestion of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It is interdenominational in 
character, and those of a liberal faith are 
welcomed to its membership. It has a 
program inclusive of all interests of Chris- 
tian women and has a world-wide vision 
of the vital significance of the program of 
Jesus Christ. 

Its president is Mrs. J. N. McEachern 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Its executive office 
is located in Kansas City, Missouri, Mrs. 
James T. Ferguson of that city being its 
executive officer. 

Its purpose is to unify the efforts of 
church women in the task of establishing 
a Christian social order in which all areas 
of life shall be brought into harmony with 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Its platform is: 


1. Unqualified acceptance of the leader- 
ship of Jesus, the Christ, and the incor- 
poration into all our policies and activities 


of his whole gospel as it is set forth in the 
New Testament. 

2. Declaration of a deep conviction that 
the church has been the most potent in- 
fluence in the achieving of a world civiliza- 
tion, and has to her credit the direction of 
the human race to an appreciation of the 
supreme value of human personality. 

3. Declaration of our belief in the fact 
that whatever impotency the church may 
have in holding up “the Christ that will 
draw all men to him” is due to the fact 
that her members and her leadership have 
failed to incorporate into their personal 
living and in determining the policies of 
the church, in whose name she was founded, 
the principles of Jesus, the Christ. 

4. With deep humiliation, we, as church 
women, assume our share of responsibility 
for these unclaimed areas in the church we 
love, and take our stand inside her portals 
and claim our right to help in building a 
Christian world through her channels. 

5. Declaration of a passionate desire 
to bring to all Kingdom-of-God centered 
movements of the Christian Church the 
prayers and service of all church women. 


* * 
WHERE THE HOUSE OF GOD IS NOT 


When Guru Nanak, one of the founders 
of the Sikh sect in India, living in the 
seventeenth century, visited Mecca, he 
lay down with his feet toward the holy 
Kaaba. The infuriated guardians up- 
braided him for turning his feet toward 
the House of God. Guru Nanak replied, 
“Then turn my feet where the House of 
God is not; I find it everywhere.”— World 
in Brief News Service. 


* * 


“Borrowing money is the same as bor- 
rowing trouble,” says an economist. Oh, 
no, it isn’t. You can still borrow trouble. 
—St. Louis Star-Times. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Alison Claflin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter E. Claflin of Washington, 
D. C., was recently awarded the silver cup 
which is given annually to “the outstanding 
sophomore woman” of George Washington 
University. Mr. Claflin is a member of 
the Board of Management of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, and also 
isa deacon. Miss Claflin is an active mem- 
ber of the church. 


Miss Ethel Armes, author of “Nancy 
Shippen, Her Journal Book,” recently gave 
a delightful review of the book at a Ladies’ 
Aid luncheon in the Washington church. 
The attendance was large. 


Rev. W. G. Price of Junction City, 
Kansas, gave a number of Iectures on 
“Psychology” before college and ‘high 
school pupils and business men at Iola, 
Kansas, in the week of Nov. 18. 


Miss Elma Seckner and Mrs. Howell 
Taylor of Herkimer, N. Y., and Rev. and 
Mrs. George Thorburn, Jr., of Bath, 
Maine, called at 16 Beacon St. Dec. 2. 


Rey. C. A. Simmons of Washington, 
Vt., announces that the Universalist 
church in his village will close Jan. 1, 1937. 
Death has taken many and illness has 
handicapped others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons will leave Washington in the 
spring. He will take another parish if 
one is available. If not he will be forced 
into some other work. Mr. Simmons has 
done faithful work as a minister for 
twenty-eight years, seventeen of them in 
Washington. 

Rev. James McKnight of Racine, Wis., 
has accepted a call to the Avon Federated 
Church, Avon, Ill. This church is an old 
historic Universalist church, the member- 
ship of which is still predominantly Uni- 
versalist, although since 1930 the local 
Congregational body has been an organic 
part. It has an unusual number of young 
people within its fellowship. Mr. and Mrs. 
McKnight will move from Racine within 
a fortnight. Mr. McKnight preached in 
the Olinda (Ontario) church on Thanks- 
giving Day and Sunday. 

William E. Gardner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Christian 
Union and president of the Greater Boston 
Youth Council, had the privilege of intro- 
ducing E. Stanley Jones at the Saturday 
evening conference for youth, part of the 
Preaching Mission Program in Boston, 
Dec. 5. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Fay Fister of Mil- 
ford, Mass., in driving to Vermont for 
Thanksgiving Day, met with a serious 
accident. Striking a bad rut in the road, 
while Mrs. Fister was driving, about 
four miles below South Strafford, Vt., the 
car was overturned and smashed. Dr. 


and Interests 


Fister received a split thumb and lacera- 
tions on the head. Mrs. Fister was more 
seriously injured. She has a’ broken knee, 
a broken arm, some broken teeth and a cut 
on the chin. They were first taken to the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital in Hanover, 
N. H., but Dr. Fister later went to South 
Strafford. Both are improving at present, 
and Dr. Fister expects to be in his pulpit 
on Dec. 20. Dr. Ratcliff of Tufts College is 
preaching in Milford. 

A son, Warren Barrett Lovejoy, Jr., 
was born to Rey. and Mrs. Warren B. 
Lovejoy of West Somerville, Mass., Nov. 
ae 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons spoke at the 
Ladies’ Night meeting of the Universalist 
Comrades of North Adams, Mass., Dee. 6. 


General Superintendent Etz visited the 
First Universalist Church of Canton, 
N. Y., Sunday, Nov. 29. He preached at 
the morning service and conferred with the 
board of trustees afterward. On Monday 
and Tuesday, Nov. 80 and Dec. 1, Dr. 
Etz lectured to the students of the St. 
Lawrence University Theological School. 
On Monday his theme was “The Personal 
Life of the Minister,’’ and on Tuesday he 
gave a straightforward, realistic presenta- 
tion of the problems of church organization 
and management. Dr. Etz left Canton 
Monday afternoon, going to Watertown 
for an overnight visit with Dr. Harry West- 
brook Reed. Tuesday morning he went 
on to Syracuse to confer with Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Superintendent of the New York 
State Universalist Churches. 


Rey. Edward Archer Day, who has 
been minister of the Universalist churches 
of Kent and LeRoy, Ohio, began his 
pastorate at Rochester, Minn., Dec. 6. 


Massachusetts 


Saugus.—Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
pastor. The church school has benefited 
greatly by the use of the New Beacon 
Hymnal. Regular graded material is 
used for all school classes. Through the 
generosity of some eighteen members of 
the parish, money was raised to paint the 
vestry. The initiative in this enterprise 
came from John Johnson and his son, 
Alfred. The Women’s Alliance, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Julia Sylvester, has 
planned to put on a supper for the entire 
parish once a month. The Men’s Club, 
for the first time in recent years, has drawn 
up a complete program for the year. On 
Nov. 29, with some outside assistance, the 
club gave the first of a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts. The credit for this 
movement should go to Mr. Raymond 
Allen, president of the club. A weekly 
calendar is mailed to about one hundred 
persons. The church bought the mimeo- 
graph, but paper, stencils, ink, envelopes, 


and postage are paid for by an individual. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., pastor. Because of bad weather 
the night of the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice, the attendance was not large, but the 
service was one of great beauty. The 
offering of $26.40 was sent to the Malden 
Hospital. The Malden Young People’s 
Council was well cared for during its con 
ference in this church. Much credit is 
due the Whatsoever Club for catering for 
the banquet. A large supply of food and 
$15 were delivered to Bethany Union for 
Thanksgiving. The young people will 
entertain the Middlesex Association on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 18. A candlelight 
service in the church is planned. The 
penny-a-day box total is $1223.08, larger 
than the total for last year. 

Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. The climax of the Christmas cele- 
bration will come in a candlelight service 
on Dec. 20 at 5 p.m. This is a service 
modeled after an old Moravian Love Feast 
and features the use of great numbers of 
small beeswax candles which are made in 
an old Moravian community in Bethlehem, 
Penn. The Moravian people take these 
sweet smelling candles home after the ser- 
vice and use them through the Christmas 
season. There will be two choirs, a 
dramatization of ‘““The Watchman and the 
Traveler,’ a beautifully staged tableau, 
the actual candle ceremony and other 
features to make this an impressive service. 
Church attendance for the October Sun- 
days averaged 131, for the five Sundays in 
November, 141. 

Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Sermon topics for December are an- 
nounced as follows: Dee. 6, ‘‘The Soul’s 
Adventures;’’ Dec. 18, ‘“‘Craving the Whole 
of Life;’’ Dec. 20, ““The Amazing Expec- 
tation;” Dee. 27, “Is It in Vain?” 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The proceeds of the annual fair of 
the Woman’s League were over $525. 
The ladies have also netted $90 from three 
food sales since September. The Leagaide 
served a supper in November, netting 
over $80, and contributed $50 to the fair 
by having a children’s booth. The young 
people began their fall work with a supper, 
twenty-one boys and girls of high school 
age gathering around a long table in the 
vestry, and later joining the “League of 
Youth” for the coming year. On Dec. 15 
they repeated their dramatization of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’? for the 
Woman’s Progressive Club. The Mission 
Circle recently had a supper at the home 
of Mrs. Mary Randall, from which they 
realized $20. The G. S. S. A. states this 
church school has contributed during the 
past nine years $124.72 for their work. 
An attendance contest is being conducted 
in the school which will close with a supper 
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furnished by the losing side. The Leagaide 
will as usual provide a good time for the 
children at Christmas, and at the service 
on Christmas Sunday evening “‘white gifts” 
will be brought by both children and 
parents, which the pastor will distribute 
among deserving families in the outlying 
districts which are not served by any 
churches. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary 
of the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference. 

Rev. Carl Olson is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Omer H. Mott is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. L. R. Lowry is minister of the 
Universalist church in Perry, N. Y. 

Dr. Fred Eastman is professor of biog- 
raphy, literature and drama at Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Victor S. Yarros, a Russian by birth, is 
a writer and lecturer. 

Rev. C. G. McCallister is minister of 
the Central Park Christian Church, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Rev. Fred Smith is minister of the Wel- 
born Community Church, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

OE 


ENLISTMENT MONTH 


For several years many of our churches 
have cooperated in the observance of 
“Loyalty Month.” Because of the con- 
fusion caused by using the word ‘‘Loyalty”’ 
in several different connections, it has 
been decided to observe ‘Enlistment 
Month” from January 10 to February 10, 
1937. Material will soon be available for 
use during this period. 

Special days for Enlistment Month are 
as follows: 

January 10—Founders’ Day. 

January 17—Young People’s Day. 

January 24—Laymen’s Day. 

January 13—Religious Education Day. 

February 7—Loyalty Day. 

February 10—Women’s Dedication Day. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


George A. Upton of Salem, Mass., will 
succeed Alvar W. Polk as treasurer of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association on Jan. 1. 
Mr. Upton is prominent in the affairs of 
the Salem church, and last summer was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the Laymen’s Retreat at Ferry Beach. 

A record number of annual memberships 
were paid this year—a little over six hun- 
dred. This is more than double the num- 
ber for 1985, and may be attributed in 
large measure to the membership cam- 
paign carried on during the spring months. 
The credit belongs to a sizable group of 
Ferry Beachers who enlisted a lot of new 
supporters in a score or more churches. 
Then there was the twenty-five dollar 
Life Membership of the Salem, Mass., 
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church, secured through the efforts of 
Chester Hutchings, Sr., the first member- 
ship in this category for several years. 
The Association hopes that all the 1936 
members will continue their support and 
that many others will be added to the list. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren left 
Melrose, Mass., Dec. 1, for Santa Monica, 
Calif., where they are due about Christmas 
time. 

As soon as a blanket of snow covers the 
Ferry Beach pine grove Olaf Olson, warden 
of the property, is to begin clearing out 
undergrowth and trimming dead limbs off 
pine trees in the chapel area. If Mr. Olson 
is able to accomplish very much the grove 
ought to be more attractive next summer. 
The work is done as much for fire pro- 
tection as beautification. The largest pines 
in the grove ere nearly a century old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fitts of Foxboro, 
Mass., have acquired a seashore cottage 
at Marshfield, Mass. Mrs. Fitts and 
Shirley went in wading in the middle of 
November, and the trusty Ferry Beach 
thremometer showed a reading of forty- 
two! The Fitts family will continue to 
visit Ferry Beach. 

* ox 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


In cooperation with other members of 
the Commission on International Rela- 
tions the following suggestions are offered: 

Toy soldiers such as we had in our 
youth were comparatively innocuous; 
their appropriateness as a Christmas 
present, however, was and is perhaps 
doubtful. But tanks, pistols, submarines, 
and guns are out of place in a Christmas 
atmosphere and hardly necessary for a 
child’s education, and are likely to give 
false notions where they do not en- 
courage wrong ideas of war. War is no 
play nor should it be connected with play. 
College students may learn lessons they 
need from war trophies on their cam- 
puses; children are not that far advanced. 

It may seem a small matter, but would 
not Universalists interested in promoting 
peace and good citizenship do well to dis- 
courage the purchase of guns, pistols, 
and whatever smacks of war or gangster 
operations as Christmas gifts for chil- 
dren? Too many of such things are used 
in boys’ play. Too many small boys de- 
light in pointing pistols or guns at play- 
mates or even adults. The weapon may 
be a crudely cut stick of wood, or the 
real thing capable of harm, which they 
“did not know was loaded.” Certainly 
such gifts are little appropriate to the 
spirit of Christmas, nor do they help to 
strengthen that hatred of war which we 
are trying to cultivate. Fathers and 
mothers, uncles and aunts, big brothers 
and big sisters, may well consider this 
carefully, and select constructive toys 
which will give as much pleasure as 
those which may keep alive the stories of 
gangster holdups and develop a warped 
ideal of the heroic. Neither the Christ- 


mas ideals, nor the good neighbor idea, 
nor finally the development of. better 
international relations, are the better for 
such plays or such presents. 
Arthur I. Andrews. 
a ee) 
PUBLIC MEETING AT MEDFORD 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


One of the finest of our Public Meetings 
was held in the Universalist church at Med- 
ford on Friday, Dec. 4. Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, state president, presided over the 
day’s program. 

Mrs. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose con- 
ducted the praise service, in which she 
sounded a note of courage and confidence, 
closing with the Christmas message of 
good-will. 

Mrs. Lesbia A. Joyce extended a cordial 
welcome in behalf of the Medford church 
and Circle, to which Mrs. Helen Copeland,, 
district director, responded. 

As the study book for the year deals. 
with the Negro, the subjects at the morn- 
ing session were planned to promote a 
keener sympathy with the problems of this 
race. 

Mrs. Fred H. Parks spoke particularly 
with reference to Africa, her subject being 
“Our Desire to Understand the Negro.”’ 

She touched upon the vastness of the 
country, its great variety of peoples and 
customs. One readily understood the 
great difficulty of transformation. The 
African, she said, is standing today at the 
crossroads. He doesn’t know which way 
to go, because he cannot lead. Here is 
where the mission may lead. The chal- 
lenge that comes to us, as Christians, is to 
take to them the story of the love of God 
and of the Christ. 

In her introduction of the soloist, Miss 
Kirk said that the Negro has been given 
a wonderful gift—that of music and of 
rhythm. 

Mr. Carter, with fine organ accompani- 
ment, then sang, ‘“‘Deep River’ and 
“Didn’t It Rain!’ His rich voice rang 
out with beauty in both his groups of 
songs, giving great pleasure to his au- 
dience. 

Julian Street, a graduate of Harvard 
and director of the Robert Gould Shaw 
Settlement of Boston, told something of 
the fine work carried on there. He said 
that it is not easy to describe the work of 
a settlement, that it cannot be measured 
in material terms, but its aim is to give 
people a greater respect for themselves 
and an enjoyment of life. It is expressive 
of “the spirit of those who have, to help 
those who have not.” 

He outlined a number of the inequalities 
which exist, the difficulties which confront 
not only the Negro, but the unjust dis- 
crimination against minorities in general. 

Mr. Street feels that responsibility 
rests upon Christians, to help right some 
of the injustices here, in our own land. 

Luncheon followed with a period of so- 
ciability. 
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Rev. Leslie C. Nichols opened the af- 
ternoon session with prayer. 

The problem of membership is common 
to all organizations. Such a presentation 
as that of “‘Two New Members,” written 
by Mrs. Edwin H. Sampson and enacted 
by Mrs. Eloise Wellington and Miss Ruth 
Drowne, offers variety to a program and 
carries home effectively its points, the pen- 
efits of Mission Circles and of member- 
ships. 

The afternoon session closed with a 
stirring address by Mrs. R. King Singiser. 

Mrs. Singiser is a gifted speaker, with a 
charming personality and a real message. 
Through her subject, “The New Day,” 
she called to mind the ‘‘new day in govern- 
ments, in family life, in foreign lands and 
in the life of the church. Never in his- 
tory has so much been demanded of the 
Christians of the world. How are we, 
individually, to meet the challenge?” 

She closed her message with a beautiful 
prayer of thankfulness for the good which 
has come down to us, from out the rast, 
and a plea for reconsecration in our own 
day, to the tasks to which we are called. 

Carol T. Restail. 
* 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The next meeting will be held in the 
Grill Room at the Boston City Club, 14 
Somerset Street, Boston, Dec. 15. Gather- 
ing at 5.30 p. m., dinner at 6. 

Speaker: Ben Shapiro, president of the 
Temple Ohabei Shalom Brotherhood. He 
will be introduced by Charles B. Ladd. 
Subject: ‘““Race Prejudice.” 

A record attendance is indicated. Guests 
$1.25. Prospective members $1.00. Noti- 
fy the Secretary as to these. 

James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 

6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


International Correspondence Com- 
mittee 


One of the results of the I. W. A. Lunch- 
eon Conference on Contacts, at which 
Dr. Andrews proposed a plan of spreading 
the influence of the I. W. A. through vari- 
ous “‘contacts” with European countries, 
was the suggestion that a Correspondence 
Committee be formed as one means of 
forming some acquaintance with central 
and eastern Europe, a “‘hands-across-the- 
sea” group until we should be able to visit 
and learn at first-hand about these coun- 
tries. 

About ten I. W. A. members have 
joined in this plan, and steps have been 
taken to open correspondence with young 
people, particularly in Yugoslavia, Rou- 
mania, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Bul- 
garia, who are interested in hearing from 
Americans. We are looking forward to a 
stimulating experience in this interchange 
of letters. We rather suspect that not 
only shall we find these countries, with 
their national and international problems, 


emerging from the mist, but that in an- 
swering our correspondents’ questions we 
shall have to focus our attention on some 
aspects of our own government that we 
have neglected. Questions from a foreign 
point of view often have the admirable 
faculty of making us hunt for the reasons 
behind actions. 
Ruth Dawson, Chairman. 
7 Belvoir Road, Milion, Mass. 
* ES 
THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1592) 

pictured the life of the early settlers of the 
Dover and Portsmouth districts, and was 
deeply interesting. 

Out of town callers: Rev. Charles Legal, 
Georgetown, Mass., and Mrs. Frank W. 
Parker of Exeter. 

It was on a night train of the O. R. and 
N. from Portland to Spokane. With my 
head pillowed on my grip I was making 
myself as comfortable as possible for one 
of my size in the seat of a day-coach. The 
mission funds were short—as usual—and, 
as was frequently the case, I was saving 
on sleeper. Sometime in the night there 
was a change of conductors. Waking me 
and inspecting my ticket, the man said: 

“What kind of a minister?” 

“Universalist.” 

“Go to sleep, Brother, you’re all right!” 
and he passed on. I wondered at his 
meaning. That we were brothers of the 
faith was hardly reasonable; he would have 
said more had such been the case, and 
further, we had no church in eastern 
Washington other than Spokane. That 
being Universalist I could dismiss anxiety 
for the future, and sleep without any sense 
of responsibility! I had seen plenty of 
Universalists like that, willing to sleep 
secure, satisfied that they were ‘‘all right.” 
While I was thinking about it, I did go to 
sleep, didn’t waken until our train pulled 
into Spokane, and I didn’t see him again. 
Well, perhaps he didn’t mean anything 
serious, just a passing nleasantry based on 
his idea of what is Universalism; but he 
did have an idea of it, wasn’t altogether 
ignorant. He left with me the impression 
that he was a good fellow; that ‘‘Brother’’ 
sounded hearty and friendly, and I have 
liked him ever since. 

A.M.B. 


* 


LOTHROP HEADS COMMITTEE 


A Boston Committee for the Defense of 
Spanish Democracy hes been organized 
and will sponsor a meeting at Symphony 
Hall, Monday, Dec. 14, at 8 p. m., at 
which delegates from Spain will deliver 
their message directly to the traditional 
champions of Democracy, the citizens of 
Boston. 

The delegates from Spain are the Hon. 
Marcelino Domingo, former Minister of 
Education and President of the Left Re- 
publican Party (Conservative), Senora 
Tsabel de Palencia, Spanish Minister to 
Sweden, internationally known for her 


distinguished work as a member of the 
League of Nations Committee on Slavery; 
and Rev. Father Luis Sarasola, Catholic 
author and scholar. 

Sponsors for this meeting are Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, chairman, President 
Daniel L. Marsh, Rabbi Beryl Cohon, 
Rev. Ralph Bertholf, Prof. Walter W. 
Cannon, Rev. Theodore De Luca, Rev. 
Carl Heath Kopf, Prof. Kirtley Mather, 
Prof. Norman B. Nash, Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, and others. 

eo 
MRS. PALMER BUSY AT 100 


The following dispatch to The New York 
Times from Essex Fells, N. J., dated Nov. 
29, tells the story of the one hundredth 
birthday of a New York City Universalist 
who has been loyal to her church and a 
useful member of society for a century. 
Mrs. Palmer’s brother is remembered as 
the Annin of Annin and Company, the 
firm which Louis Annin Ames has carried 
on so honorably for many years. The 
Times story is as follows: 

Mrs. Solon Palmer, well-known club- 
woman, celebrated today the hundredth 
anniversary of her birth at a family dinner 
party here in the home of her son, Louis 
Annin Ames. 

Mrs. Palmer said to a caller that she 
had “spent a very eventful day.” Arising 
at 8 a. m., she received visitors from 10 
a. m. until 6 p. m. 

Congratulatory telegrams were received 
from forty organizations to which Mrs. 
Palmer belonged. She also received five 
bouquets, each containing 100 roses. At 
the birthday party she cut a huge cake, 
which was decorated with 100 candles. 

BS ok 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN’S 
FELLOWSHIP 


The annual Maine Universalist lay- 
men’s banquet was held at the Waterville 
Universalist church. A bountiful roast 
lamb supper was served by the ladies of 
the parish. Edgar J. Brown, chairman of 
the local church trustees, served as toast- 
master. The invocation was by Rev. 
L. W. Abbott, pastor. 

The roll call showed Waterville with 
eighteen men present, Oakland three, 
Pittsfield nine, Auburn ten, Messiah, 
Portland, three, Bangor five, Norway one, 
Livermore Falls one, All Souls, Portland, 
one, Rockland one, total fifty-two. Dr. 
Roger Etz, General Superintendent, spoke 
briefly, as did the convention president, 
John H. Maxwell. The address of welcome 
was given by Prof. Elmer C. Warren of the 
Waterville Club. The Hon. Leon O. 
Tebbetts was introduced and responded. 

Fellowship singing was conducted by 
Superintendent Veazie. 

The speaker of the evening was A. Ing- 
ham Bicknell of Boston, treasurer of the 
General Convention. Mr. Bicknell spoke 
of the need of the laymen of the churches 
cooperating to bring more people into the 
churches, attending the church services, 
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keeping the church plant in attractive 
condition, and conducting the church 
finances in a businesslike manner. A rising 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Bicknell 
for the effort he had made in leaving a 
busy program to speak at this occasion. 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
ereedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

eee 
WELCOME TO BANGOR’S NEW 
MINISTER 


Rev. Henry T. Atwood, new minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Bangor, 
and Mrs. Atwood were honored last night 
at an informal reception by members of 
the parish in the vestry of the church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Atwood came to Bangor 
from Copenhagen, N. Y., and Mr. Atwood 
delivered his first sermon Sunday. 

In the receiving line were Mr. and Mrs. 
Atwood; Dr. Ashley A. Smith, pastor 
emeritus, and Mrs. Smith; Bliss H. Col- 
pitts, superintendent of the Sunday school; 
Miss Mattie Trask, Sunday school treas- 
urer; Deacon and Mrs. Clifford Cushman; 
Deacon and Mrs. Russell Taylor; Deacon 
and Mrs. David Gamble; Richard Gustin, 
chairman of the standing committee of the 
church, and Mrs. Gustin. 

During the reception music was played 
by a trio composed of Mrs. Winfield Sawyer, 
violin, Mrs. Anna Torrens Dymond, cello, 
and Mrs. Raymond P. Jenkins, piano. 

Among the out-of-town guests were Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie of Portland, State 
Superintendent of Universalist churches, 
Rey. W. Ellis Davies, Orono, and Rev. 


Robert H. Lewis, Old Town. Nearly 
every church in the city was represented 
by its pastor and other members. 

The standing committee of the parish, 
with Mrs. Walter Holmes as general 
chairman, arranged the reception. The 
committee members are Richard Gustin, 
chairman, Arthur Chalmers, Frank Valen- 
tine, Sherwin Ricker, Mrs. Frank Prince, 
Mrs. Frank Valentine, Mrs. Leonard Ford, 
Sr., and Mrs. James Mosher. 

Each department of the church con- 
tributed to arrangement of various de- 
tails of the reception Bangor Daily News, 
Dec. 1. 

Mr. Atwood is a recent graduate of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and was student pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Copenhagen, N. Y. 
He succeeds Dr. Ashley A. Smith, who has 
just completed a long and useful pastorate 
and who remains as pastor-emeritus. Mr. 
Atwood is one of our most promising young 
men. The Editor. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 


Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kiloceycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 


State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

* ok 
KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Kansas Fellowship Committee has transferred 
to the Michigan Convention, as of Dec. 1, 1936, Rev. 
W. M. Backus. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
x * 
ONTARIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer to Illinois, Nov. 18, 1936. 
Gladys Smith, Secretary. 
* Ox 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Monday, 10.30 a. m., at 16 Beacon St. 


Dec. 14—Group Discussion, “Are Universalists 
Universalist Enough?” 
* Ox 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working, Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Hach minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 


material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 


es 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* % 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 


Obituary 


Marshall M. Matthis 


Marshall Monroe Matthis died Sunday morning, 
Nov. 1, after an illness of seventeen days resulting 
from a paralytic stroke. He was a little over seventy- 
two years of age and had lived his entire life in the 
Red Hill section of Taylors Bridge township, North 
Carolina. He was well known throughout this sec- 
tion of the state by a host of intimate friends and ac- 
quaintances who recognized him as a loyal-hearted 
neighbor and citizen having the rare combination of 
audacity and calculation which made him one of the 
most successful farmers in this region. 

Mr. Matthis is survived by three daughters, the 
Misses Ila, Ilene, and Josephine; and two sons, 
Christine and Eugene. Also there are four sisters 
and one brother. 

The funeral was conducted at the home by Rev. 
O. E. Bryant, and the body was laid in the family 
cemetery beside that of Mrs. Matthis, who died 
January 6, 1933. 

O.E.B. 


James Weston Carney 


James Weston Carney died of heart failure, Oc- 
tober 10, 1936, at his home in Galesburg, IIl., after a 
two days’ illness, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
the son of Rev. William T. Carney, a Universalist 
minister, and Julia Fletcher Carney, a woman of 
talent and a writer of some note. She was the author 
of many poems, among the best known being “‘Little 
drops of water, little grains of sand.”” Mr. Carney 
graduated from Lombard College (Galesburg, III.) 
in 1888. Later he took the divinity course at Tufts 
College, graduating with the class of 1886. Follow- 
ing his course at Tufts he became minister of the 
Unitarian church at Holyoke, Mass. At the close 
of an eight years’ pastorate, he studied law and after 
being admitted to the bar pursued the practice of 
the legal profession to the time of his death. 

The Galesburg Register-Mail carried these esti- 
mates of Mr. Carney: “‘He was regarded as one of the 
best informed attorneys at the bar, and his counsel 
on disputed points was widely sought. As a citizen 
he represented the highest ideals and rendered in- 
valuable service to his community. . .. Mr. Car- 
ney’s greatest interest outside his home and pro- 
fession was the Universalist church, which he had 
Joined here fifty-five years ago. He became a mem- 
ber here again upon returning from the East, and 
served as Sunday school superintendent and chair- 
man of the board of trustees, resigning the latter 
Position when his health began to fail last year. He 
attended sessions of the recent State Convention here 
and exhibited interest in the affairs of the church.” 
The Galesburg Post said: ‘It was the unusual char- 
acter of James Carney, however, which has so en- 
deared him to his many friends and associates. He 
Possessed the qualities of fineness gained through his 
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splendid New England heritage, and practiced in his 
daily life and in his high interpretation of his pro- 
fession.’’ 

In 1908 Mr. Carney was married to Gertrude 
Loosley, who survives him. 

The funeral services were held from the Univer- 
salist church, the pastor, the Rev. M. R. Hartley, 
officiating. The members of the Knox County Bar 
Association attended in a body. 


William Best Eddy 


Rey. W. B. Eddy and his wife, the former Mary T. 
Crandall, went to Trenton, N. J., their earlier home, 
to spend Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Eddy was taken 
ill and died there on Nov. 29. 

Born in Troy, New York, Mr. Eddy was educated 
in Tufts College and the Crane Theological School. 
He held pastorates with Universalist churches in 
Norwood and North Cambridge, Mass. He was or- 
dained a deacon in the Episcopai Church in 1908, 
and advanced to the priesthood the following year 
by Bishop William Lawrence. Later he became 
assistant to Dr. William R. Huntington at Grace 
Church in New York City, remaining there until his 
removal to Trenton, N. J., to become the rector of 
St. Michael’s Church. In these latter years he has 
been associated in the work of the City Mission of 
New York and for a while was chaplain at Welfare 
Island. 


Cummings L. Lothrop 


Cummings L. Lothrop, seventy-five, of 45 Ionia 
Street, Springfield, Mass., for many years proprietor 
of the Lothrop Press and the C. R. Kaplinger Com- 
pany, died at Wesson Memorial Hospital, Springfield, 
on Saturday night, Nov. 28. 

Mr. Lothrop was born March 4, 1861, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., son of George B. and Eunice Wright 
(Wheeler) Lothrop. He had lived in Springfield since 
1902, with the exception of three years, from 1914 to 
1917, which he spent in New York City. On July 13, 
1887, he married Miss Elinor C. Boyce in Lockport. 
The couple would have celebrated their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary in July. He was a deacon of the 
Universalist church, a past master of Springfield 
Lodge of Masons, a member of Morning Star Royal 
Arch Chapter, Springfield Commandery Knights 
Templars and Melha Temple Shrine, a past patron 
of Adelphi Chapter, Order of Bastern Star, and was 
formerly actively identified with the Goodwill In- 
dustries, of which he was at one time president. He 
was a member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, being a direct descendant of Colonel Thomas 
Lothrop. 

Besides his wife, Elinor C. (Boyce) Lothrop, he 
leaves a son, Cummings L. Lothrop, Jr., of Bound 
Brook, N. J., and two grandsons, Cummings L. Lo- 
throp, 3d, and Scott Lothrop. 

The funeral was held in the Dickinson-Streeter 
parlors on Tuesday, Dec. 1, at 2 p.m. Rev. Albert 
Hammatt officiated and burial was in Hillerest Park 
Cemetery. 


Captain Leo D. Miner 


Captain Leo D. Miner, U. S. Navy, retired, died 
suddenly on Thanksgiving Day at his home, 2910 
44th Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., from a heart 
attack. 

Captain Miner, who was seventy-seven years old, 
had been in unusually good spirits. He had eaten a 
simple home dinner with Mrs. Miner, and had re- 
marked, ‘“‘We have a great deal to be thankful for 
this Thanksgiving Day, and one of the greatest 
things is that we are here together.” Then, as Mrs. 
Miner went upstairs to get a book that they were 
reading aloud together, he said, “I will get another 
log for the fireplace.’’ Mrs. Miner, returning in five 
minutes, found him in a kitchen chair slumped against 
a table, dead. He had not gone for the wood. The 
physician said that death had been practically in- 
stantaneous. 

Captain Miner was born in Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 14. 
1859, the son of Dwight Huntington and Celeste 
Hall Miner. An older brother, Commander Ran- 
dolph H. Miner, U. S. N., died three years ago. 
Captain Miner graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1880, standing fourth in a 
class of over 600. -He saw active service for twenty- 
nine years and in 1910 was retired for ill health. 
During the Spanish-American War he was attached 


to the fleet of Admiral Schley off Cuba, and then was 
sent to Manila. 

Since his retirement he has been active in the work 
of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
and other nature study groups. He had a broad, 
exact knowledge of trees, wild flowers, birds, and 
butterflies. 

His funeral at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Nov. 28, was attended by a large 
company of members of the Audubon Society and by 
representatives of the U. S. Biological Survey. 
Members of the Twentieth Century Club, in which 
Mrs. Miner has been active, were present also. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., officiated at the service, 
assisted by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. The body was 
cremated. Burial of the ashes at Arlington National 
Cemetery, Nov. 30, was with the full honors of the 
navy, Chaplain Brooks and Dr. van Schaick con- 
ducting the service. Although not a member of the 
Universalist Church, Captain Miner was a deeply 
religious man and sympathetic with the ideais of the 
church. 


, 
Local and Suburban |f 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Sdbncribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
im the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THECLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tionai advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homeiike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, 2 domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


The teacher was hearing the youthful 
class in mathematics. 

“Now,” she said, “in order to subtract, 
things have to be in the same denomina- 
tion. For instance, we couldn’t take three 
pears from four peaches, nor eight horses 
from ten cats. Do you understand?” 


There was assent from the majority of 


pupils. One little boy in the rear raised a 
timid hand. 

“Well, Bobby, what is it?” asked the 
teacher. 


“The average lawyer isn’t a luxury— 
he’s a necessity,” declares a jurist. What’s 
that old saying about necessity knowing 
no law?—Olin Miller in Atlanta Journal. 

There is one law for the rich man and 
another for the poor. And 2,986,482 for 
the rest of us.—Roberi Quillen in the Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate. 

We'll say this for the Spaniards, they 
evidently aren’t after the tourist trade.— 


Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books. 


“Please, teacher,” said Bobby, “‘couldn’t : FICTION 
you take three quarts of milk from two Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell . . . . . . . $8.00 
cows??””—Christian Science Monitor. White Banners, Lloyd C. Douglas ._. 1g oa he 
x Ox Drums Along the Mohawk, Walter D. Rdmunde’ Bess A 4555) 
The United States Bureau of Air Com- Great Laughter, Fannie Hurst . . AH WPA eS petty) 
merce tried out ....an automobile- Great Aunt Lavinia, Joseph C. Lincoln «Mee oll aid ales eae WT OU. 
» airplane, good on or off the ground... . A Prayer for My Son, Hugh Walpoles. alnsieneniCnnn anne OO 
Of course there are a lot of automobilists The Old Ashburn Place, Margaret Flint | 2) 29") ">  Geazia0 
who have been doing this Sunday after- Whiteoak Harvest, Mazo Dela Roche . . . . . . . 2.50 
noons for years. But this is the first time Il Am the Fox;-Wintfred Vangiitten’ = 2) ee eemeceOU 
a car has been designed not to come down The American Flaggs, Kathleen Norris . . . . . . . 2.50 
until the occupants are ready—H. I. Of Lena Geyer, Marcia Davenport . © | «93° 2 % 42:00 
Phillips in the Philadelphia Incutrer. Green| Margins, K.P: O7Donnelly . |:ie same eee eee OL 
x Ox No Hero This; Warwick Déeepine) . =: 5 ?ogeen ne ee eee) 
Eliza and Effie are twins. Mammy is HonourabletEistate, Vera Brittain). 2) eee 
putting them to bed after bathing them The Doctor, Mary Roberts Rinehart) ne cue OU 
and Effie is laughing and cannot be A Pageant ‘of Victory; Jefieryes Harnol 9. senas een aetna eee) OF 
stopped. Fortunes of Captain Blood, Rafael Sabatini . . . . . . 2.00 
“Whut you-all laughin’ at, Effie?” Yang and. Yin; Alice; LisdaleyHobartw 24 ee een en eee OO 
“You, Mammy!” The Enchanted Voyage, Robert Nathan . ... . . . . 2.00 
“At Mammy? Why?” The Lost Wagon Train,;Zane Greys.) =e) 00 
“Waal, he he, you-all done wash Eliza 
twice!”—Cash Year. NON-FICTION 
x An American Doctor’s Odyssey, Victor Heiser . . . . . $3.50 
“Has anybody ever been lost in crossing The Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks = neee ea OO 
here?” asked a timid woman, who had Inside sHurope,; John Gunther, =). 22) Gane anne ES ESO) 
hired a boatman to ferry her across a river. Jefferson in Power, Claude G. Bowers. . S75 
“No’m,” was the reply. ‘Mah brotheh The Bible, to be Read as Literature, Edited by Ernest Suther- 
was drowned heah last week, but we found land Bates . . eS hss Pk OD 
him the nex’ day.”—Automotive Mer- Wake Up and Live, Dorothea Byande oe TAP hace co Ure Ree 
chandising (New York City). Fighting Angel, Pearl S. Buck . . So GRE Per os PAE, 
x x In the Steps of St.Paul, H. V. Morton ea cur ik Die OU) 
New York Music Review says the radio Live Alone and Like It, Marjorie Hillis . . . . . . . 1.50 
has curtailed the sale of sheet music. If Rich land, Poor Land, Stuart Chases. sss tts ee eee eS 
The Review will look into the matter Autobiography, of G. 1K: Chesterton). sc ee EO) 
closely we believe it will find that the sheet The Story of the Bible, Edgar J.Goodspeed . . . . . . 1.50 
music itself has curtailed its own sale.— This England, Mary: Hllen'Chase’.°-: -¢ 2) peo 
lorida Times- Union (Jacksonville). The Return to Religion, Henry 'C. Link” - . 7) 2 ee ere 
x oO Getting Help from Religion, James G. Gilkey . . . . .: 1.75 
Salesman: “Say, your shoes are mixed; Art of Ministering to the Sick, Cabot and Dicks. . . . . 3.00 
you've got the left shoe on the right foot.” Victorious Living, E. Stanley Jones. > Oy Vy 
Starfoot: ““And here for twenty years I Autumn in the Valley, Mrs. Winthrop ehanlee 2 ene SAC) 
thought I was clubfooted.”—The (Annapo- Streamlines, Christopher Morley . . .... . . . 250 
is) Loe: Excuse It, Please! Cornelia OtisSkinner . . . . . . . 2.00 
x * Sixty-Odd, Ruth Huntington Sessions. . . . . . . . 3.50 


We can now supply Dr. varf Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘Nature Cruisings’’ holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘Great Companions, $2. 50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; “Antiphonal Readings, ” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street oe see ee 


Boston, Mass. 
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American Lumberman. 
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